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CATHOLIC PEOPLE’S COLLEGES 


F a “Catholic People’s College” is to be a success, it must win 
[ana hold the cordial support of parish priests. It is therefore a 
privilege to be able to write an article on the scheme for THE 
Ciercy Review. Elsewhere’ I have given an account of its origin. 
A brief summary will suffice here. It was not a paper scheme. It 
grew from experience in a parish. 

It is a parish in a county town (not an industrial centre) and 
it extends for many miles around. There are many such in Eng- 
land. There is only one focal point in them for Catholic activity— 
the parish church, from which flows the life of the parish itself. 
And yet—at least in the South—many parishioners do not realize 
that they are members of a parish—‘‘the Church of God which is 
in Muddleton’’, as St. Paul would have said. 

In 1938 a men’s study group was formed in this parish. A 
schoolmaster was its lay leader. Its first members were few and 
came from very various walks in life. They decided that they were 
bad parishioners, only “Sunday morning Catholics”, and that they 
would pray, study and work together for three years to form 
themselves into rather better parishioners. They stuck to a two 
hours’ meeting on a regular day every week (except for one week 
when they had to go to their posts as A.R.P. wardens). During the 
three years they took on no activities beyond those required for 
their own formation or those specifically asked of them by the 
Rector. They soon realized that they must start from active and 
corporate participation in Mass. With the Rector’s permission 
they sang the Mass and made a corporate Communion on Bank 
Holidays. Presently, on his request, they took on the singing of 
Sunday Mass and Compline. They decided to give their own 
corporate, hard work to help the poor of the parish, their fellow 
members in the Body of Christ, so they cleared half an acre of 
allotment land and distributed the vegetables in conjunction with 
the S.V.P. In the third year they organized a week-end retreat 
which has become a six-monthly or yearly feature of the parish 
life, the meals being held together in the parish hall and the day 


1In the Preface to Towards a Catholic People’s College. By R. F. Trevett. (Sheed & 
Ward. 1946. 15. 6d.) 
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ending with a discussion on what practical results could follow 
from the retreat—one of these has been a most successful parish 
library. When with the war it became impossible to use the parish 
hall for weekly meetings, they began to hold them in one another’s 
houses, and so each home became a centre of prayer and study. 
They succeeded in avoiding the danger of becoming a clique; 
those who belonged to parochial societies continued in them as 
before, except that they learnt to appreciate them more. Towards 
the end of the third year a group of ladies was formed and presently 
coalesced. Retreats on marriage and the family followed, and a 
discussion on education. Since the war, the youth problem has 
been met by the formation of a Family Club and the children 
come to the entertainments given and to the teas which end the 
days of retreat. 

This is a brief and incomplete summary of a life which has 
flowed from corporate sharing in the Mass, from corporate study 
of the New Testament and modern Catholic books, and from 
work and pleasure taken in common as members of a parish 
community. The way in which the members who were called up 
to the Forces were instrumental in starting groups in their various 
surroundings, showed that once they had seen Catholics living in a 
corporate way, they were able to show others how it could be 
done. 

But the centre was the parish. The Group could not spread 
from parish to parish in the same way that Y.C.W. can move 
among the masses of modern industrialism. Such a group could 
spring up only with the co-operation of a parish priest and the 
loyal help of laymen who understood what their corporate mem- 
bership in the Church should involve. Did not Pius X, long before 
Pius XI uttered the words “‘Catholic Action’’, say that the greatest 
need of the Church was a body of loyal, instructed, zealous laymen 
in every parish? 

Many a priest looks round his parish and says “if only I had 
the men (or women) !”? Many another, who has some, will have 
others who might be of their number if their eyes could be opened 
to their obligations as parishioners. How to open their eyes? 

The lay leader of the parochial study group which I have 
mentioned became convinced that one answer was the starting of 
a “Catholic People’s College” where such people could come to 
learn to do what that group had done—pray together, study to- 
gether and work together—so that they would see and practise 
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what a fully Catholic life should be. The need that some period 
(short or longer) should be devoted to this training, through 
residence in an adult Catholic College which would “‘educate for 
life’, was suggested to him by reading Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
book The Future in Education. Moreover, the Government were 
taking up schemes for adult education. It was plain that unless a 
Catholic College was early in the field, Catholics would go to 
other establishments where they would get ideas which, whether 
useful or not, would not be seen as part of their Catholic life.? 

He put the scheme to two priests. They approved. A tiny party 
of two priests and two laymen lived it out for a few days in 1943. 
They sang Mass and Compline each day, had simple talks and dis- 
cussions, and did their own cooking and housework. It was a 
success, except that the—otherwise excellent—cooking took too 
much energy and time. The decision was made to organize a 
“Catholic People’s Week’’ for the following summer (1944) which 
would as far as possible reproduce the same manner of life. To 
put the work under Our Lady’s patronage and publicize it at her 
shrine, Walsingham was suggested as the place. The blessing of His 
Lordship the Bishop of Northampton was given and accommoda- 
tion secured. Then Walsingham was included in the “‘prohibited 
area” and all fell through. Next year (1945), with the approval 
of His Grace the late Archbishop of Birmingham, the “‘Week”’ 
was held at Wadham College, Oxford. It drew together every 
type of men and women. The corporate sung Mass and Com- 
munion in the parish church at 7.15 a.m., with which each day 
opened, welded them into a wonderful union of charity. On the 
last evening, the feast of Our Lady’s Assumption and the end of 
the war (VJ night), an “Association for Catholic People’s Colleges” 
was formed. 

Why the Association? A ‘‘Catholic People’s College’ must be 
wisely prepared and widely based. The approval of Ecclesiastical 
Authority, the support of parish priests, chaplains to the Forces 
and Catholic societies must be secured, and the prayers and 
interest of a large Catholic public must be enrolled. There must be 
no failure. The initial funds for leasing and equipping a house 
depend on donations or perhaps interest-free loans, and suf- 
ficient numbers will be needed to keep up the place and pay 

1 The Y.M.C.A. have now (September 1946) opened such a College. It can hold 
forty students and gives a four weeks’ course of lectures on various subjects. Some 


Local Authorities provide Bursaries. It is ‘a Christian foundation, but attendance at 
religious services will be voluntary”. 
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salaries to the teaching staff. In short, a publicity campaign, 
fostered by periodical ““Weeks’’ and sponsored by the Association 
was essential. Ecclesiastical Authority was of course approached 
and answered with discreet encouragement: “‘win your spurs”. 
These instructions have, quite simply, been followed. 

After Oxford, Lancashire. At Bolton an audience, at first in- 
clined to be critical, was won to enthusiasm, almost fighting as to 
whether the College should be in North or South Lancashire. At 
Christmas a “Week” was held in Birmingham, where a daily 
half-hour’s silent prayer in common before the Blessed Sacrament 
was added, and brought much fruit. Later there was a meeting at 
Liverpool. The Oxford branch of the Association determined to 
put the idea of the College before its public dramatically by pro- 
ducing a “mime”’ showing the connexion between the Mass and 
ordinary work. This proved most successful. In London a smaller 
branch met with regularity. All these activities were concentrated 
at a second “‘Catholic People’s Week”’ held this summer at Wad- 
ham, with increased numbers drawn from many parts and again 
united in a wonderful charity. At its conclusion the decision was 
made known to try to found a college within the coming year, 
subject to the consent of Authority and the securing of a house. 
It was also decided to form a panel of Priests Assistant to help the 
Association by their advice and support. 

What would the College be like? A sketch of one of the 
““Weeks”’ will furnish some idea of what is intended. 

The day began with sung Mass and corporate Communion 
in the parish church at 7.15. Breakfast at 8.30 was followed by 
two lecture-discussions at 9.30 and 11.15. Free, informal inter- 
course between teacher and taught is the salient feature for these, 
and makes easy the explanation of difficulties and the bringing 
out of points which are often left obscure because congregations 
cannot ask questions of a preacher; it makes possible a talk to an 
audience of widely different mental capacities and background, it 
lets everyone make a contribution, and it forces lecturers to put 
what they have to say into language which can be grasped by 
ordinary folk. The afternoon is for recreation; on longer courses 
there would develop some practical work about the place, such as 
gardening, or some hobby. Some time in the day there is half an 
hour’s prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. After tea, at least 
on several days, there is a lecture-discussion (for which it is now 
proposed to substitute an informal tutorial system) and a practice 
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for next day’s Mass. After supper, a break and then discussion, or 
entertainment, or an outside lecturer, or a Brains’ Trust (these 
were found most useful as well as amusing), and Compline sung 
to close the day about 9.45. 

So far courses of lectures have been given on Christ’s Mind 
and Ours, St. John’s Gospel, The Apostolate in Early Times and 
Now, the Mass as Sacrifice and Sacrament, the Liturgy of the 
Mass, St. Augustine’s City of God, English Catholic Life in the 
Middle Ages, Modern Science and the Faith, and Catholic Peo- 
ple’s Colleges; others are planned on simple philosophy, missi- 
ology, sociology and a review of world affairs. There have been 
single talks on the Catholic Workers’ College, Catholicism and 
English Literature, The Modern Apostolate, Newman, the Veze- 
lay Pilgrimage and a Parochial Group. One should remark that 
these lectures were given at University centres. The lectures at 
the College may often have to be of a simpler nature and deal 
with first foundations, such as the existence of God and the 
Divinity of Our Lord. The courses can be adapted to those who 
come. 

In this connexion the composition of the staff of the College 
is obviously of the highest importance. Among those ready to 
join it are the schoolmaster leader of the parish Group already 
mentioned, and an Education Officer from the Navy and another 
from the Army. But the most important factor will be the cor- 
porate Catholic life of the College ; in each of the ‘‘Weeks”’ so far, 
this has been decisive. Of course a vital part in this will be taken 
by the chaplain. Unless he turns out to be a man of very many 
parts, it is hoped that the foundation can be made not too far 
from some House of Studies, so that the lectures in dogma and 
Scripture can be given in simple language by experts. One may 
add that the laymen concerned would make a real venture of faith 
in embarking with their families upon this work for the Church, 
and deserve all the support they can get. The co-operation be- 
tween the lay staff and the chaplain will have to be one of those 
examples of work done between priests and laymen which are 
desired by the Holy See and are so fruitful for the modern 
apostolate. 

The College desires to be at the service of parish priests so that 
they can recommend to it loyal and straightforward Catholics 
who would benefit by its atmosphere and instruction. Upon the 
supply of such Catholics its success depends, and it wishes to send 
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them back still more loyal and more useful. We need not only 
“leaders” but also ‘‘followers’’, the man who is always ‘“‘there”’ 
and always to be relied upon. They are not to return as busy- 
bodies with bright ideas which fade in six months. They are to 
return ready to co-operate loyally with their parish priest and 
continue their formation in their own parish. This line, which has 
been taken in “‘Catholic People’s Weeks’, is the intended line of 
the future College. If busybodies come, the College will have to 
try to teach even them—and its lesson will be that discretion (as 
St. Benedict says) is the mother of all the virtues. But the material 
it wants is the steady Catholic whom a priest would recommend 
to go, and that is why it so much desires a large panel of priests 
to help it. 

The Church is ever bringing forth things new and old from 
her treasury. But what is new (and that is good for it) has to run 
the gauntlet. It is usually told that it is unnecessary and that 
something older is already doing the work. But enquiry in the 
highest quarters responsible for R.A.F. Catholic Leadership 
courses has—we are authorized to say—brought a generous 
promise of support, with the assurance that the field opening is 
unlimited, and that numberless applications to join these courses 
from ex-R.A.F. personnel have to be turned down for lack of 
accommodation. Moreover the scope and objectives of the pro- 
posed College are quite different from those of the ‘Catholic 
Workers’ College’. About that splendid work, which should have 
all possible support, Father Leo O’Hea, S.J., kindly gave a talk at 
the first “Catholic People’s Week’ at Oxford. It was only right 
to ask if there was any way in which the proposed College came 
into conflict with that of which he is the Head? He permits us 
to say that he answered that there was not the slightest conflict ; 
and in fact he gave valuable advice about the foundation. Another 
question remains. Will the College be for both men and women? 
That decision must rest with the Ordinary in whose diocese it is 
founded, and it would not be fitting to say anything which might 
appear to pre-judge the matter. Anyhow, it is to be hoped that 
this College will only be the first. 


The immediate intention is to provide short courses—week- | 
ends, weeks, fortnights perhaps. But it is hoped that these will | 


produce a demand for longer periods and a more thorough for- 
mation. The Danish adult colleges which have been so successful 
give courses of five months for men and three for women, and a 
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similar Catholic College for women in the U.S.A. gives a year. In 
Denmark, those who attend have places kept open for them and 
grants made by the Government. Apparently America manages 
somehow. In England there are certainly many difficulties. But 
conscription will bring a break in all careers, and a few months 
could well be spent at the end of this period on a thorough 
Catholic formation. If the College proves its worth, Catholic em- 
ployers, societies and others may be ready to help with or towards 
bursaries. These courses would have no examinations and give 
no diplomas. They would not directly intend that those who took 
part in them should “‘better’’ their position. They would be an 
education for a Catholic Life. 

Such things may be left to God’s care of the future. The imme- 
diate and great need is that a College should be founded. We 
cannot be less keen than the Communists that our own people 
should be given a formation. The prayers, sympathy, advice and 
help of priests are greatly needed. The Committee of the ‘‘Asso- 
ciation for Catholic People’s Colleges” has a lay President, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and three Priest Assistant members. Any 
priest who cares to join the Association would be welcome on its 
panel of Priest Advisers, would be sent information of its activities 
in the form of its bi-monthly news-letter, and be asked to help by 
his prayers, advice, criticisms and suggestions, and by mentioning 
the aims of the Association to others. To finance the Bulletin, or 
newsletter and notices, a subscription of 2s. 6d. per annum is 
necessary. Would any priest interested who lives in Scotland or 
the North of England be so good as to write to Rev. J. Ryland 
Whitaker, S.J., The Chaplaincy, 53 Southpark Avenue, Glasgow, 
W.2, and anyone who lives in the South write to me at Downside 
Abbey, near Bath? 


RAtPH RussELL, O.S.B. 
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RECENT WORKS ON ANGLICAN ORDERS 


HE outbreak of the Second World War, which incidentally 

led to the complete destruction of my own work in two vol- 
umes, The Reformation, the Mass and the Priesthood* has not pre- 
vented a continued interest in the question of Anglican Orders, 
particularly amongst our separated brethren. 

Dom Gregory Dix, whose excursions into the field of liturgy 
have produced an interesting translation of The Apostolic Tradition 
of St. Hippolytus, and, more recently, a much discussed work en- 
titled The Shape of the Liturgy, has published through the Dacre 
Press what purports to be a series of letters written to an Anglican 
on the question of the Orders of the Church of England.? 

I have elsewhere® pointed out some serious faults in this work. 
Most important is the fact that Dom Gregory misunderstands 
Pope Leo XIII’s position. He says over and over again that the 
Pope condemned Anglican Orders because the form does not men- 
tion both the order conferred and its grace and power. And he tri- 
umphantly adduces quotations from early ordination rites, ac- 
cepted by the Church, which do not fulfil this requirement. The 
truth is, of course, that Pope Leo never made so strange a state- 
ment. His Holiness said that the words of the Anglican form for the 
priesthood “‘minime significant definite ordinem sacerdotii vel ejus 
gratiam et potestatem’’. Vel here means “‘or’’, not “‘and’’. A form 
will be valid if it mentions either the office or its grace and power. 

Dom Gregory’s treatment of his liturgical texts must also be re- 
garded as unsatisfactory. I have it on the authority of Dom Hugh 
Connolly that he mistranslates The Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippo- 
lytus on some matters, and misunderstands some conjectures of the 
late Professor C. H. Turner on others. As to the later history of the 
controversy, Dom Gregory’s statements are far from being in ac- 
cordance with the facts. He has made the fatal mistake of accepting 
at their face value some erroneous statements made m Anglican 
literature published in 1896, and has not realized that some of 
these were subsequently modified even by those who first made 
them. He has also obviously failed to study the evidence adduced 


1 Longmans, 1936-7. The publishers have as yet come to no decision on the ques- 
tion of a reprint. 

2 The Question of Anglican Orders : Letters to a Layman. By Dom Gregory Dix, Monk of 
Nashdom Abbey. Second Edition. (Dacre Press. 45. 6d.) 

’ Dublin Review, July 1945. 
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in my own two volumes on such matters as the reordination of 
Anglican clergy. Only thus can we account for such statements as 
the one on p. 76, that “the practice of reordaining ‘convert’ clergy 
goes back to the beginning of the seventeenth century and perhaps 
well into the sixteenth—I have been unable to find any evidence.” 
He ignores the reordination of men like Edmund Campion and 
Cuthbert Mayne, and obviously evades the significance of the 
many reordinations in the reign of Queen Mary. His inadequate 
knowledge of the facts is further instanced by his surprising state- 
ment that “‘it was only late in the seventeenth century that the cus- 
tom came in of ‘conditionally’ reordaining ordinands of the Latin 
rite’ where the tradition of the instruments had been omitted (p. 
77). Actually, as Brandi pointed out in 1898, a case ofsuch reordin- 
ation as early as 1604 is on record. Altogether, we must conclude 
that Dom Gregory’s contribution to the subject is not a very help- 
ful or valuable one. 

A much more favourable word must, however, be uttered con- 
cerning a series of articles entitled “Anglican Ordinations” which 
has been appearing in the pages of Reunion since June 1945. It is 
described as “‘A Posthumous Thesis’’, and is from the pen of the 
late Rev. C. F. Hrauda, a clergyman of the Diocese of Chichester. 
Here we have a really serious attempt to controvert the conclusions 
of my own book, and one which is all the more interesting inas- 
much as the writer deliberately makes use of the theological mater- 
ial I myself set forth. It is a comprehensive thesis, and is divided 
into nine sections, headed respectively : 

I. The Doctrine of Intention, 

II. The Essentials of a valid ordination form, 

Ill. The Intention of the Ordinal. 

IV. Bucer and the Ordinal. 

V. The matter of the Sacrament of Orders. 

Vi and VII. The form for the priesthood. 

VIII. The form for the episcopate. 

IX. Appendix: ordination rites. 

The most important subjects in the discussion, of course, are 
those of intention, and form. The Catholic doctrine of intention is 
correctly stated by Mr. Hrauda, with lengthy quotations from Bel- 
larmine, Sylvius, and St. Alphonsus. He concludes, and rightly, 
that error or heresy concerning the effects of a sacrament do not 
themselves destroy an intention to do what the Church does, though 
such error or heresy may well denote the intention not to do what 
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the Church intends. The intention to do what the Church does is 
shown by the use of the matter and form of the rite, as instituted by 
Christ, or as used by the Church, or at least, by the use of matter 
and form which are equivalent to those used by the Church. 

The author then goes on to argue that, in point of fact, the in- 
tention of the Anglican Ordinal is adequate. For does not the 
Preface say that “from the Apostles’ time there have been” three 
Orders in Christ’s Church, and express the “intent that these 
orders should be continued’? Mr. Hrauda urges further that this 
orthodox and adequate intention is shown by the fact that in the 
Ordinal only a bishop can ordain. Similarly, only a bishop can 
confirm. A priest is one with powers to consecrate the Eucharist, to 
absolve, to bless, etc. ““This,” says the author, “‘is exactly the kind 
of minister the Catholic Church calls a Priest. Hence the kind of 
priest the Ordinal intends to make and makes is exactly the kind of 
priest the Pontifical intends to make and makes. Thus the com- 
pilers of the Ordinal and the Ordinal they compiled intend to do 
in this respect what the Church does and what Christ instituted.” 

It is not surprising that Mr. Hrauda should concentrate on the 
statement in the Preface to the Ordinal that the intention is to 
“continue” the threefold ministry, But, unfortunately for him, this 
is not the only indication of the intention of the Ordinal. As I 
pointed out in my own work, “the Anglican intention is mani- 
fested, not merely by this express declaration, but also by what 
Anglicans really did, and deliberately did”. And abundant evi- 
dence is forthcoming to show that they changed the previous con- 
ception of the Christian ministry from that of a sacrificial priest- 
hood to that of a “‘ministry of the Word and the Sacraments’’, in 
three degrees. The names of the three grades were indeed the same 
as before, but the reality behind the names was very different. It is 
significant that Mr. Hrauda is compelled to neglect some of this 
other evidence, in order to support his thesis. Thus, he writes: 

“The minister whom the Ordinal calls a priest is the one and 
only minister (except of course the Bishop . . .), who can perform 
the sacred action instituted by Our Lord at the Last Supper . . . 
This action consists in reciting our Lord’s words, the words of insti- 
tution: This is My Body; this is My Blood, over bread and wine; 
of receiving the consecrated elements, and administering them to 
the faithful.” 

Then he adds: . 
“The rubric at the beginning of the Consecration-prayer in the 
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Second Prayer-book of Edward VI directs : “Then the Priest, stand- 
ing up, shall say, as followeth.’ There follows the prayer in the 
course of which the words of institution are pronounced over the 
bread and wine.” 

But the facts are that the phrase ““Consecration-prayer”’ does not 
appear, either in the First or the Second Prayer Book. And further, 
while in the First Prayer Book the priest is indeed instructed to 
“take the bread and cup into his hands” when saying the words of 
institution, in the Second Prayer Book this instruction is altogether 
omitted. It is obvious that, as was pointed out by Bishop Scott of 
Chester in 1559, there was no real consecration of the bread and 
wine in the Second Prayer Book: “‘By the order of this book, 
neither doth the priest take the bread in his hands, bless it, nor 
break it, neither yet hath any regard or respect to the bread, when 
he rehearseth the words of Christ, but doth pass them over as they 
were telling a tale or rehearsing a story.” All this was made still 
plainer by the famous Black Rubric, affixed to the end of the Com- 
munion Service in the same Second Prayer Book. And even in the 
First Prayer Book, which contained some kind of consecration of 
the elements, the priest was forbidden to “elevate or show the sac- 
rament to the people” after reciting the words of institution. Even 
if we allow the possibility of a real consecration in the First Prayer 
Book, we must decidedly disallow any such possibility in the 
Second. 

A strong argument also consists in the use of the phrase “The 
ministry of the Word and the Sacraments’’. Strangely enough, Mr. 
Hrauda fully admits that “In so far as the Continental reformers 
use the term ‘Ministry of the Word and Sacraments’ in antithesis 
to the Catholic sacrificing priesthood, they use it with a heretical 
meaning and intention, i.e. they show a defective notion of the 
power or functions of the priesthood. They do not recognize in the 
priesthood the power to sacrifice. This defective notion of the 
power or functions of the priesthood is due to heresy in them in re- 
spect of another sacrament: the Eucharist. They do not recognize 
in the Eucharist any sacrifice in the Catholic sense.”’ But surely the 
same is equally true of the Anglican Reformers. An impartial 
examination of the Anglican Communion service and Ordination 
rite, as drawn up in the reigns of Edward VI and Elizabeth, will 
show that the Sacrifice of the Mass, as understood by Catholics, 
was abolished, and a metaphorical “Sacrifice of Praise and 
Thanksgiving” alone retained. And correspondingly, sacrifice in 
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the Catholic sense was definitely excluded from the functions of 
the new “priesthood” of the Anglican Church. 

This error and heresy concerning the nature or effects of the 
sacrament of Order would not, of ztself, have prevented the exist- 
ence of a sufficient intention to do what the Church does. But this 
error further led to the abandonment of the old Catholic “form” of 
the Sacrament of Order, and its replacement by a new “form” 
which was drawn up precisely in terms which express the new con- 
ception of the ministry. And Catholics have ever maintained that, 
while doubtless adequate for the appointment of such ministers— 
Catholics do not deny the validity of Anglican Orders as such, for- 
maltter et reduplicative—such a “form”? cannot make a Catholic 
priest, for it is not adequate for the purpose. As Bishop Bonner 
wrote in the reign of Queen Mary: 


**The late made Ministers in the time of the Schism, in their 
new devised Ordination, having no authority at all given them 
to offer in the Mass the body and blood of our Saviour Christ 

. most pitifully beguiled the people of this realm, who, by 
this means, were defrauded of the most blessed body and blood 
of our Saviour Christ, and the most comfortable fruit thereof, 
and also of the sacrifice of the Mass.” 


In view of all this, it is useless for Mr. Hrauda to urge that “‘the 
Anglican Ordinal . . . professes to create a ministry identical 
with the old Catholic ministry” : that simply is not the case. 

Nor are Catholics alone in this attitude. And it is interesting to 
record that in a new work on The Book of Common Prayer, written by 
D. E. W. Harrison, Archdeacon of Sheffield! we have the following 
description of the “‘significant changes in the Prayer Book services” 
made at the Reformation : 


“The most important of these is the re-definition of the 
function of the priest implied both by the change in the instru- 
ments, and by the address to those about to be ordained. All 
sacerdotal language is removed: the Anglican priest is a pres- 
byter not a sacrificing priest. All the emphasis in the solemn 
address falls on the pastoral and prophetic aspects of the work 
of the ministry. The space given to this address, itself a new ele- 
ment in the service? is due to the anxiety of the Reformers to 


1 Canterbury Press, 6s. net. 
2 It comes from Bucer, as I have shown in my own work. E.C.M. 
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make clear the sense in which they understood the function of 
the priesthood. When Roman Catholic apologists claim, as 
they do, that the ‘intention’ of the Anglican Church changed at 
the Reformation, that from 1550 she did not intend to make a 
man a priest in the Roman sense, the claim should be candidly 
admitted.” (p. 123.) 


And there we can leave the theological aspect of the matter. 

Turning now to the historical aspect, mention must be made of 
a strange book written by a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, and pub- 
lished by the staunch Anglican house of Mowbray.? In this work, 
the author endeavours to upset what we may call the “official” 
Anglican account of Parker’s consecration at Lambeth Palace by 
Barlow and Company on 17 December, 1559, according to the 
Edwardian rite, and to establish in its place an earlier consecration 
by the Pontifical rite, at the hands of Anthony Kitchin of Llandaff. 
But, as an interchange of articles in the Westminster Cathedral 
Chronicle has shown,? this thesis has necessitated a wholesale rejec- 
tion of much of the Patent Roll in the Record Office as a “‘forgery”’, 
and in any case, as I have shown,’ there is abundant confirmatory 
evidence for the consecration by the Edwardian rite, and in par- 
ticular, Mr. Whitebrook’s contention that the December Mandate 
was never issued under the Royal Seal, is disproved by the exist- 
ence at the Record Office of the separate Royal Mandate to the 
Keeper of the Seal ordering him to affix the Seal to this Mandate of 
Consecration. 

Further, there is a decided absence of convincing positive evi- 
dence in favour of Mr. Whitebrook’s new theory. Its main support 
seems to be a statement in Sanders’ Report to Cardinal Morone to 
the effect that “Kitchin consecrated all the pseudo-bishops of Eliz- 
abeth,”’—a statement that is in any case demonstrably incorrect— 
and an obvious mistake in an old “‘Kalendar”’ or List of Contents 
affixed to a list of Wills in Somerset House. It is indeed precarious 
to trust to such evidence, especially when these Will books them- 
selves give adequate testimony to Parker’s Consecration on the 
traditional date, 17 December. 

As to the other historical matters discussed by Mr. Whitebrook, 
and on which he professes to adduce new evidence, our willingness 


. ce Consecration of Matthew Parker. By J. C. Whitebrook. (Mowbray & Co., Ltd. 
s. 6d. net.) 


2 Issues for October, November and December 1945. 
3 Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, December 1945. 
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to accept what he says is decidedly shaken by the fact that, as he 
has subsequently admitted, he made mistakes in his examination 
of the Parker Register at Lambeth, and also was wrong in assert- 
ing that Kitchin had never been reconciled to the Holy See.? His- 
torical accuracy is surely an indispensable requirement for new 
and original theories. . 

I conclude this bulletin with a brief reference to a new transla- 
tion of Leo XIII’s Apostolicae Curae, with notes by myself. As to the 
translation, it suffices to say that it has been made by the learned 
Editor of this Review. One significant point must be mentioned : 
the translator has shown that, while the first texts issued described 
the validity of Anglican Orders as a “‘caput disciplinae”’, in the 
subsequent official edition the word “disciplinae’’? was omitted. 
Hence it can no longer be argued from the text of the Bull that the 
point is one of discipline rather than of doctrine, and some words of 
my own in an Appendix to The Reformation, the Mass and the Priest- 
hood call for modification accordingly. The title chosen by the 
Catholic Truth Society for this new translation is: “Anglican 
Orders : Still no Case’, and its price is threepence. 

This new edition is preceded by a valuable synopsis of the 
whole Bull. Ofthe translation itself, I certainly think thatit is a tre- 
mendous improvement upon the earlier version, which was due, if 
I am not mistaken, to the late Mgr. Moyes. I myself ventured to 
make some alterations in my own edition in Rome and Reunion, but a 
completely new translation has long been desirable. As an example 
of its merits, I mention one phrase. Speaking of the Gordon case of 
1704, Pope Leo XIII mentioned that Gordon himself and some of 
the consultors had argued from “illam prout putabatur ordina- 
tionem Parkerii’’. The first translation rendered the phrase thus: 
‘‘the ordination of Parker, according to their own ideas about it’, 
—a clumsy version which was in fact the subject of criticism from 
a correspondent in The Tablet shortly after it appeared. In my own 
version I substituted: ‘“‘according to the account then current”. 
This new translation now has: “‘the ordination of Parker (as then 
alleged),’””—a very happy rendering of the original. 

‘ E. CG. MEssENGER 


1 Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, November 1945, p. 226. 
2 Universe, 12 October, 1945, p. 9. Cf. issue for 28 Sept., 1945, p. 3. 
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N his well-known book Lex Levitarum Bishop Hedley wrote 
Za follows: “I do not hold that a man is sufficiently educated 
to begin his philosophy or divinity who is merely able to con- 
strue his Caesar or his Virgil. The phrase (classical education) im- 
plies . . . a somewhat wide range of classical reading; a facility in 
Latin and Greek; an acquaintance with the literature, history, 
ideas and institutions of the great civilized peoples of the ancient 
world; an appreciation of the rhetoric, the poetry and the ora- 
tory of the authors studied’’.t Moreover, Bishop Hedley was of the 
opinion that if a youth were taken through his five years of Latin 
or Greek, he would, under favourable conditions and by the time 
he was seventeen, have made himself free of the republic of ancient 
letters, live in it, feel at home in it. 

No one would question the desirability of such a classical 
course as a preparation for the study of philosophy and theology, 
but it is extremely doubtful if in actual practice such an ideal is 
very often achieved. “A Fifth Form Master’’, writing in Greece 
and Rome for January of the current year, maintains (after twenty 
years’ experience of teaching Latin) that “ordinary boys learning 
Latin by the ordinary methods have not, by the time they leave 
the subject, made enough progress to acquire anything of value” ; 
and there seems to be much truth in A. H. Armstrong’s criti- 
cism of our present methods—that we are “‘half teaching them to 
do something which they will never have the opportunity of 
doing and imperfectly preparing them to appreciate books which 
they will never read”’.? Most teachers would, one thinks, endorse 
these opinions. Even if it be argued that for the future student of 
philosophy and theology knowledge of Latin is essential—and that 
of Greek desirable, at least so far as to enable him to read the New 
Testament in the original—it may be answered that if this be 
regarded as the sole justification for classical studies in our 
seminaries, the end might be achieved by easier and more direct 
means. But if we take the broader view—that of Bishop Hedley— 
that classical studies have an intrinsic value, a worth in them- 
selves, quite apart from any extrinsic consideration of their use as 
a propaedeutic to philosophy and theology, then one feels that 





1P, 105. 2 The Tablet, May 1946—‘‘Classics in Catholic Schools.” 
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there is no slight cause for dissatisfaction with the results of the 
five years usually allotted to these subjects in our schools and 
seminaries. 

The plain fact appears to be that, as Mr. Armstrong says, our 
classical students may be divided into two classes: (a) the ma- 
jority who will not be able to do very much; and (d) the minority 
who show a natural taste and aptitude for such studies and who, it 
may be hoped, will eventually be able to read the ancient authors 
well enough and in sufficient quantity to derive some benefit 
from them. It is unlikely, however, that they will be able to do 
so unless they pursue their classical studies beyond the School 
Certificate stage. In the case both of the majority and of the 
specialist minority we must keep steadily in view the ultimate 
aim of the classical course, what we are out to achieve, to which 
everything else—the study of grammar and syntax and the prac- 
tice of composition—must be subordinate, and, in the case of 
seminary students, the relation between this particular branch of 
study and the aim of seminary training as a whole. In dealing 
with the latter we are in a particularly fortunate position since, 
desirable though it is that all should reach at least Matriculation 
standard, there is not the same danger of over-preoccupation 
with examination requirements, and we are thus free to design 
the course with a view to a broader and more catholic culture, 
one more closely related to the final aim of seminary training as 
a whole. 

To return to the point. What is the aim we have in view? 
What is the object of our classical course? According to Bishop 
Hedley it is the formation of a really “‘cultivated’”? mind—a mind 
“quick to take in, well furnished with indispensable information, 
awake to general ideas, and genially responsive to the manifold 
voice of mankind’’.! This could hardly be better expressed. It has 
much in common, too, with the object of education as envisaged 
by Plato—the Conversion of the Soul from the world of Becoming 
to the realm of Being or Reality.2 We may not agree with the 
Platonic metaphysic, we may not agree with his identification of 
ériotijpn With dperj, but we can hardly disagree with his con- 
ception of the final aim of the educational process, at least in its 
intellectual as distinct from its moral aspect—that true knowledge 
of and insight into reality, not as it “appears” to be, but as it 
“is”, culminating in the contemplation of Supreme Reality—the 


1 Op. cit., ad loc. 2 “Republic”, 521¢5-521d2. 
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Form of Good—whence all being derives its intelligibility, its sig- 
nificance and value. Substitute the term “God” for the term 
“Good” and we have surely a synthetic view of the aim of Catholic 
Education—to know God, the Supreme Reality and Ultimate 
Truth, and to see and evaluate all things in the light of that 
Truth. 

La gloria di Colui che tutto move 

per l’universo penetra e risplende 

in una parte pil e meno altrove. 


One finds confirmation of this view, if confirmation be needed, 
in the words of Cardinal Newman, himself both a great Christian 
and a great humanist. The object of a liberal education, according 
to Newman, is “true enlargement of mind which is the power of 
viewing things at once as one whole, of referring them severally 
to their allotted place in the universal system, of assessing their 
respective values and determining their mutual dependence’’.? 
“The perfectly educated man,” writes Sir Richard Livingstone, 
“will have a standard of values—physical, aesthetic, intellectual, 
moral; in his profession and occupation ; in personal, national and 
international life.”’? To achieve in some measure this ideal is the 
aim of Catholic education—indeed of all education worthy of the 
name—whether the particular subject of study be literary or his- 
torical, scientific or linguistic. The concern of education is to 
impart value; not merely information, but the power of critical 
evaluation, the ability, as Plato might say, to appreciate Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty wherever they are found. It is to be feared 
that in our teaching of the classics—as in that of other subjects— 
this object has not infrequently been ignored or overlooked. We 
are apt to mistake means for ends, to concentrate on the acci- 
dental and neglect the essential, to cultivate rodvpaGia rather 
than erry. I trust that what I have written will not be 
regarded as unfair criticism. Those engaged in the all-important 
work of teaching would, one thinks, be among the first to agree 
that such is indeed the aim of education rightly conceived and that 
every means should be taken to further its achievement. The ques- 
tion is: How? By what means can the teaching of the classics be 
related to the chief end of all our teaching? In the case of the 
seminarist, how can we ensure that he will derive the fullest bene- 





1 Scope and Nature of University Education (Ed. Everyman), p. 129. 
® Plato and Modern Education, p. 25. 
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fit from his course of classical studies—a benefit which he will 
reap tempore opportuno in the later days of his priestly ministry? 

The problem is admittedly a difficult one, one which calls for 
the combined efforts of all interested in the question of eccle- 
siastical education. The writer lays no claim to originality in 
offering the following suggestions; questions of detail and tech- 
nique he gladly leaves to those more experienced ; but the general 
lines which any proposed re-adjustment of classical studies should 
follow seem to be sufficiently clear. 

We have, then, our two types of student: (a) the boy who will 
(apparently) never do very rhuch; and (b) the boy who may. To 
both we must bequeath something of the heritage of ancient 
Greece and Rome, some understanding of the life and thought of 
the ancient world, some appreciation of the influence of Greco- 
Roman civilization upon our European and Catholic culture. It 
is unlikely that our students, at this stage of their scholastic 
career, that is, up to the School Certificate, will be able to muster 
sufficient Greek or Latin to read the ancient writers in the orig- 
inals, at least with any degree of facility and in such a way as to 
derive any benefit from them. Hence the supreme importance, at 
this stage, of foundations. We must concentrate on giving them the 
indispensable minimum of general information necessary for an 
intelligent reading of the classics at a later stage, whether in the 
originals or in translation. Some indeed will never read them in 
the originals; others may, at least with the aid of a translation. 
Neither will derive any real benefit from their reading unless the 
foundations have been well and truly laid. In the first place will come 
what may be termed “General Introduction’. This will include 
the broad outlines of Greek and Roman History, stressing, as 
Polybius recommends, the causes of events rather than the events 
themselves. It will include some explanation of Greek and Roman 
life, at least in its general aspects, the modes of thought, ideals and 
the social institutions embodying those ideals —the whole designed 
to re-create in broad outline the historical, ideological and social 
background, the setting in which the classics will find their natural 
place and be seen in their true perspective. We must try, too, in 
the words of Mr. Armstrong, to make the ancient world “live in 
our pupils’ minds by showing the connexion with our own living 
traditions’, linking the present with the past. This might sound 
almost a truism were it not for the fact that so often Greek and 
Latin authors are approached as though—like Aristophanes’ 
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Birds—they dwelt in a Cloudcuckootown all of their own! Litera- 
ture, ancient and modern, reflects life; it cannot be understood, 
much less appreciated, except in relation to life. To study the 
details of Caesar’s rencontres with the Aedui, Remi and Averni, 
without any clear conception of the general development of Rome 
from the headship of a Latin League to that of an Empire, and 
of the place in that development of the Gallic Campaigns, is to 
create in the mind of the student a hearty distaste for the classics 
of ancient Rome. To accompany Xenophon over many a weary 
parasang, without any clear notion of the purpose of the Anabasis 
or of its relation to Greek and Persian history as a whole, is to 
produce a similar effect in the case of ancient Greece. Let us 
strive, first, to re-create the ancient world, to make it live, to 
familiarize the students with its history, ideas and institutions, not 
in detail—that will come later—but in broad outline. 

We can, of course, use the ancient writers themselves to illus- 
trate this development—a letter from Caesar or Cicero penned 
in the heat of political turmoil or battle, a passage from Livy or 
Herodotus, a speech from Thucydides, an excerpt from Juvenal, 
a scene, maybe, such as that of the trial of Socrates, not necessarily 
in the original. Our aim is to show their relevance, their place in 
the universal setting, to whet the appetite, stimulate interest, give 
a foretaste of the good things to come. If we have, as we should 
have, a good library of ancient authors, especially in English 
translation, with a fair selection of books interpreting the classics— 
A. E. Taylor’s monumental work on Plato, for example, for higher 
students—we might profitably draw the pupil’s attention to one 
or other of these works, encouraging him to read the ancient mas- 
ters for his own enjoyment as we do, for instance, in the case of 
English literature. For pupils in the lower forms there is no dearth 
of excellent books of the Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare type— 
with pictures, too. Whatever means we employ, the importance 
of background, setting, cannot be over-stressed ; it is an essential 
pre-requisite for an intelligent understanding and appreciation of 
the classics. This was brought home very forcibly to the writer 
when for the first time since his school days he read Pliny’s famous 
letter to Tacitus in an Officers’ Mess in Pompei during the 1944 
eruption of Vesuvius. 

Training in the elements of grammar and syntax will, of 
course, go on part passu with this general introduction, always with 
a view to reading at as early a stage as possible. The point hardly 
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needs stressing. We may, however, reasonably hope that the know- 
ledge of the ancient world which our pupils are gradually gaining 
will be sugar on the grammatical and syntactical pill. A point 
which does need stressing is that our early excursions into the 
field of literature should cover as wide an area as possible. Variety 
creates appetite, not only in the sphere of dietetics. We must not 
pander to the bellicosity of examiners by confining our reading to 
excerpts from Caesar and Livy, Xenophon and Thucydides. 
Rather we should extend our range so as to include passages from 
the more philosophical works—Cicero and Seneca, Plato and 
Marcus Aurelius—even to simple extracts from the New Testa- 
ment and the early Christian writers. Is there any reason for the 
view that Latin literature ends with Claudian at the very latest? 
Have the Apostolic Fathers, has Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Lac- 
tantius, Augustine, Chrysostom nothing to offer? In a paper read 
to the International Association of University Professors and Lec- 
turers at Reading University in October 1944, the speaker ex- 
pressed his regret that owing to the Classical convention at Oxford 
and Cambridge he had first read the Confessions of St. Augustine 
at the age of thirty; and he asked: “Could we not be more 
imaginative and realize that all that is needful or indeed desir- 
able in training the undergraduate in any one discipline is to 
teach him the technique of that discipline and introduce him to 
some of the masters, great and less great, of some periods?’’ Might 
we not adopt a similar aim in the case of our secondary school 
pupils and our seminarists? Might we not even extend the range 
still further to include an occasional passage culled from the 
liturgy? Many of the Mass Collects are unrivalled for their aus- 
tere and simple beauty, and what of the fertile field of Latin 
hymnology? There is much truth in the view expressed by 
Father M. Britt, O.S.B., in his preface to The Hymns of the 
Breviary and Missal: “The study of the ancient classics and of 
the Christian hymns may and should go hand in hand... . The 
one serves to cultivate a delicate and refined taste, the other en- 
kindles in the soul the loftiest sentiments of religion. The study of 
the former prepares for a fuller and more generous enjoyment of 
the latter.” An intelligent participation in the Church’s liturgy 
is certainly one of the benefits a Catholic student may hope to 
derive from his classical studies. 

We cannot hope to acquaint the student with all that is of 
value in the ancient classics by the time he has reached School 
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Certificate standard. It is questionable whether such an ideal is 
attainable even by a candidate for Honours in that subject. 
Where attempted, it would only be at the expense of that broader 
culture which it is the aim of true education to impart. Such a 
mental effort would serve only to produce, as Quiller-Couch 
somewhere says, “‘a mind bulging out inordinately on one side’, 
a premature scelerosis which might involve the loss of capactity 
for acquiring new techniques and fresh interests. All we can, and 
should, attempt is to give our students a knowledge as wide as 
possible of the life and thought of the ancient world, a clear idea 
of the relation of the masterpieces themselves to the world they 
reflect and interpret, some idea of the contents of those master- 
pieces and of the technique of translation. If we have done nothing 
my e than stimulate a taste for classical literature in its widest 
sense, the consciousness of a need to be fulfilled, a realization of 
what the ancient writers, pre-Christian and Christian, have to 
offer, our classical course has been worth while. Our students will 
in years to come turn back to the classics or to the writings of the 
Fathers as an explorer returns to a country which he has never 
fully explored but which he has learnt to love. 

To stimulate such a taste we shall require to make a wise use of 
translations, encouraging our pupils to read the classics in their 
English dress if unable to do so in the original. Many an Italian 
schoolboy, ignorant of Latin, knows and loves his Aneid. Why 
should our own boys not grow up to appreciate and value the 
literary masterpieces of antiquity—the Jliad and Odyssey, the 
4Zéneid, the verse of Horace and Lucretius, the Greek tragedians, 
the philosophical works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero—even though 
they never acquire sufficient Greek or Latin to read these authors 
with, say, the same facility with which they read their Racine or 
their Goethe, their Cervantes or Montaigne? True, a classic 
loses much in translation; our English renderings of the neid 
may lack the music of the Virgilian hexameters; it may be true 
that, as the Italian scholar Cesare Bione says, ““Varrebbe la pena 
di studiare a fondo la lingua greca anche solo per potersi esaltare 
alla lettura del Simposio, del Fedone, della Republica” ;—still if 
it loses much, it does not lose all, and if we cannot achieve the 
ideal, we can at least approximate to it. So let us use translations 
and let them be the best we can find. Let us also—again with a 
view to creating interest—link up the present with the past, treat- 
ing Latin and Greek literature, not as self-contained entities, but 
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as essentially connected with the literatures of other lands—of 
France and Germany, Italy and Spain, and, last but not least, 
our own. For Literature is Life—“‘life becoming conscious of itself 
when, in the soul of a man of genius, it reaches its fullness of ex- 
pression’’4—and Life implies Unity. 

This is to demand much of our classical teachers—that they 
should not confine their interest to one small corner of the literary 
field, that they should interest themselves in literature as a whole 
and become acquainted with the products of literary genius in 
other lands and in other ages; that they should treat Latin, Greek, 
French, English, and whatever other literatures form part of the 
school curriculum, not as so many “subjects”, unrelated to one 
another, but should rise above their particular subject and view 
the field of literature as a whole. Only by using one literature to 
illuminate another can we hope to bring home to our students the 
unbroken unity of the present with the past. 

I have stressed the importance of background, the need for 
variety and breadth of range, the value of translations. It only 
remains for me to add a word on the important aspect of values. 
To quote Sir Richard Livingstone again: ‘“‘Neither history nor 
literature nor art have any significance apart from their values. . . . 
It is possible to teach or treat of any subject, and ignore its values 
or fail to bring them out.’’? Of these values the chief are Truth, 
Goodness, Beauty ; and if our analysis of the concept of education 
is correct, the imparting of true values must be considered the 
final aim of education. These values are to be found in the ancient 
classics—in the prose, poetry and drama of Greece and Rome, 
but only the teacher who himself possesses the évapyés zapddevypa;® 
the clear pattern of truth, divine and human, will be able 
to recognize and impart them. That this can be done, that 
the teaching of the classics can become a vehicle of spiritual and 
moral truth, not by manipulating the evidence, but by bringing to 
light the treasures already hidden in the classics, has been well 
shown by Mr. Christopher Hollis in his book Noble Castle, with 
which readers of this REviEw will no doubt be familiar. There is 
something sacred in the work of the classics teacher, especially in 


1 du Bos: What is Literature?, p. 14. 
2 Plato and Modern Education, p. 33. See also Total Education, by M. L. Jacks, 
M.A. (p. 89), and Education—Christian or Pagan, by M. V. C. Jeffreys, M.A. 
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the seminary; it is his privilege to introduce the aspirant to the 
priesthood into that world of letters; the realm of history, poetry 
and romance which, in Bishop Hedley’s words, is the “‘ante- 
chamber to the spiritual life’’. ; 


R. W. CATTERALL 


JOHN GOTHER: PRIEST 


HAT can be better than the building up of souls or the 
moulding of the habits of young men? Greater than any 
_ painter’s or sculptor’s art do I prize the power of the man who 
can fashion the souls of youths.’’ Such are the words of St. John 
Chrysostom meditating on the forces that lie in the hand of the 
teacher. Wider than any sweep of the artist’s brush, deeper than 
any cut of the chisel, their work approaches closer to the work 
of the Creator—working in the three living dimensions of the 
human body, on the delicate tissue of the mind and the will. 
The ungainly and bewildered years of the boy who is no longer 
a child, and has not yet learnt to be a man, are highly sensitive 
years, malleable stuff in the hands of those who would be his 
masters, requiring the more delicate treatment because it will 
one day attain to the full stature of its personality and actively 
influence the world in which it lives. 

The great figures of the past have not been slow to acknowledge 
their debt to their masters, and Richard Challoner, Bishop of 
Debra, who is now receiving the fulness of gratitude from those 
who are his spiritual children, would not be satisfied if his own 
spiritual father did not share in the recognition of his merits. 
The Bishop owed the valuable assimilations of his formative 
years to John Gother (to whom this rare distinction belongs— 
that he passed on the full measure of his holiness and character), 
and he cherished the memory of his master with a fondness and 
gratitude which impressed his biographers, and makes a study 
of Gother worth while. 

John Gother was born at Southampton, of Calvinist stock, 
and like many others of that dour sect his Calvinist sternness 
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became Christian firmness and tenacity under the warm influence 
of the Faith. The occasion of his conversion is not recorded, but 
it may be that Dr. Godden, who probably sent him to Lisbon, 
was also responsible for his conversion. Soon after his reception 
he went to the English College, Lisbon, where he was admitted 
on 10 January, 1668. During the fourteen years which he spent 
at the College he showed the qualities of soul which were to 
endear him to the people of his missionary work. He seems to 
have been a good mixer with his fellow students, and respectfully 
docile to the Superiors, but the all-indicative point was his total 
submission to the rule of the house. He had evidently learnt well 
the first principle of Sanctity, that we find the Will of God in 
the duties of our daily life, so that while he was subject to the rule 
the College bell—which gives voice to the rule—was for him 
(as the College records say) the voice of God, a summons de- 
manding instant response. In 1682, having prepared himself 
well, he left Lisbon for the English mission, where he disappeared 
into the obscurity of a London priest’s work among his children 
and his poor under the name of Mr. Lovell. 

The reign of James II, which began in 1682, was the signal 
for a renewed attack upon the Church by the Protestant divines, 
who feared a possible lightening of the Catholic lot. To the 
defence of Catholicism came forth a number of able men, and 
among them Mr. Gother. His first and best controversial work, 
A Papist Misrepresented and Represented, was a masterpiece of 
controversy because it fully appreciated the value of the opponent’s 
point of view: “I have quoted no authors but have described him 
(the Papist) accurately, according to the apprehension I had ofa 
Papist framed by me when I was a Protestant.” A weapon so 
well forged and so ably balanced could not fail to find its mark, 
and so critically that we find the strength of the opponents— 
Stillingfleet, Clagett, Sherlock and Williams—turning to parry 
his attack. In this one pamphlet Gother calmly faces the delirium 
of anti-Catholic reviling in all its shades and fancies, and 
produces a scholarly résumé of the Catholic position, a map 
clearly outlining the dogmatic strongholds under attack, This 
drew upon the writer the full shock of the opposing force, with 
all the unsparing abuse of which the pamphleteers of the seven- 
teenth century are masters, yet Gother met them all with that 
even temper and kind politeness which is the mark of a gentleman 
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of God, reproving them without heat but with a sincerity that 
sprang from Charity. Another of his long-lived works was the 
Nubes Testium, a new appeal to the historical arguments, showing 
that an Irenaeus was better able to recognize Apostolic 
Christianity than a Calvin who was fourteen centuries too late. 
These and many other pamphlets of the same stamp (most of 
them, in the approved style of the century, replies and counter- 
replies in defence of the foregoing works) became the accepted 
bulwarks in the Catholic defence, running through many 
editions, to the comfort and relief of Catholics. 

It is not clear how long Gother remained in London, though 
Dodd, the historian, says that it was for most of his missionary 
career. This brevity of Dodd is the more annoying because he 
had in his own family a direct connexion with the life of Gother 
in his mission work: Christopher Tootell (who was Dodd’s uncle 
and assisted him in the compilation of his History), Andrew 
Giffard, and Gother, were engaged together in opening a Catholic 
Chapel in London. They took for this purpose Fishmonger’s 
Hall in Lime Street,? which together with the surrounding courts 
and alleys was the scene of Gother’s labours, and would provide 
the “‘cellars and garrets”’ of the poor which as his “‘Life”’ states 
he was so assiduous in visiting. Of his other activities Joseph 
Berington tells us* that John Gother was one of the Chapter of 
the Vicars Apostolic together with Dean Perrot and eight others, 
who appealed to them to provide for the future by strengthening 
and developing the position of the Chapter. In the ensuing dispute 
between the Vicars Apostolic and their Chapter, Gother was 
chosen as representative (with Sergeant) of the Chapter’s views. 
He was probably chosen as much for the estimation the Vicars 
Apostolic had of him as for the fact that his mild character 
would offset the violence of Sergeant, who was the leading spirit 
of the dispute. Beyond these few details that have been preserved, 
the missionary life of John Gother remains hidden like that of so 
many other zealous priests in the obscurity of the times. 

Dodd struck the right note, when he said of this man that 

1 An excellent critique of Gother’s controversial work was published in France 


in 1923, by André M. de Bavier, and entitled: Deux convertis anglais du XVII siécle. 
Etude sur la pensée de H. Gressy et F. Gother. 

2 Cf. Dublin Review, July 1931, p. 14. The work of this chapel, destroyed in 1688, 
was continued in two adjoining houses known as Brown and Thompson’s Penny 


Hotels, at the corner of White’s Alley and Ropemaker’s Alley. These mass-houses 
were burnt in the Gordon Riots. 


§ Supplement to Panzani’s Memoirs, p. 380. 
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“he hid himself from the world and nothing appeared but the 
effects of his learning and piety”. We rely on the prefaces of the 
later editions of Gother’s work to give us rough sketches of his 
character. He was modest in dress, and so careful against luxury 
that even ordinary conveniences were rejected as superfluous. 
Weak of constitution, he kept rigid fasts, was tireless in his 
missionary work and relentless in his division of the day into 
prayer, study and duties of mission life. In a remarkable way 
what was later to be said of the regularity of Challoner’s daily 
life was true, before him, of Gother. 

The effect of this man’s life upon those who came to know him, 
whether in person or through the intimacy of his writings, escapes 
even the disciplina arcani of those turbulent days. Berington, 
speaking of the Dean and Chapter, singles him out for individual 
mention and then directs us to a footnote which, though it may 
not aid us in our search, has an eloquence of its own: “I make 
no comments on a name that is written on the tablet of all our 
hearts.’ Charles Butler, later still, recalls the respect in which the 
memory of Gother was held by those who knew him at Wark- 
worth, for his piety, application and patience in the care of souls. 

Though the personal acquaintances of these priests of the 
penal times were necessarily confined to narrow boundaries, 
we must admit that their writings gave them a very much wider 
and far-reaching horizon. Gother too was blessed with a literary 
ability, which spread the sphere of his influence even further. 
Dryden was fond of saying that Gother was the only man, besides 
himself, who could write English. Butler, in his Historical Memoirs, 
pays tribute to a neat and unaffected style by a comparison with 
Swift: ‘““No composition in the English language approaches 
nearer to the nervous simplicity of the best writings of the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s.” The writer of the preface to the Spiritual Works 
(1718 edit.), giving us the life of Gother for the information of 
those who read his books, ends on a sound piece of advice. 
“Read but his books and you will know the man”; and though 
this may be to some extent true of any writer, it certainly is the 
case with Gother. Butler testifies that many who in the first 
place were drawn to study the style of his work reached to the 
grace of the man himself, and were persuaded by the strength 
of his sincerity to come into the Church. 

With the collapse of the Stuart cause in England, the Protestant 
fear of a royal sympathy for Catholicism was lessened, and the 
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occasion of much controversial writing was removed. The 
controversialists, except for an occasional sally, withdrew into 
the quiet from which the public attacks had drawn them. Gother 
had never been physically strong, and soon after the Revolution 
he withdrew from London to take up the chaplaincy of Warkworth 
Castle, the country mansion of George Holman and a centre of 
the Faith, where he threw the zeal and energy of his active life 
in London into the smaller world of the Lord of the Manor. It 
is in this period that his vigour for writing turned into its more 
natural channel—the directing of the spiritual life of Catholics. 
The sixteen volumes of his writings cover a truly vast field. His 
Practical Catechism, Instructions on the Epistles and Gospels for the whole 
Year, and Instructions for the Afflicted and Sick, With Some Help for 
Prisoners Especially Such as are Tried for Life—these are a few of his 
works for the preservation and energizing of Catholicism in 
England at a time when the pulse of that Catholicism was 
weakening and a stimulant most needed. 

It was during this last phase of his work that Richard 
Challoner came to Warkworth with his mother and was placed 
under the tutorship of Gother, who soon converted him to 
Catholicism. We have unfortunately no anecdotes which could 
sketch for us these two characters together at Warkworth—the 
master and the pupil, who was to outstrip his master, living together 
in the atmosphere of the martyrs; the master realizing, perhaps, 
the full significance of the Revolution, and the pupil learning 
from his master that English Catholics needed to rest the hopes 
of the future upon themselves and upon the strength of their 
spirituality. We only know that there was an unusual depth 
of understanding between these two souls ; the young boy impressed 
with the holiness and learning of his master, the master seeing, 
with eyes that were keen in the work of God, the first signs of 
promise and vocation in the boy. Arrangements were made by 
him to have the boy received at the Douay Seminary, but before 
their completion Gother set off for Lisbon on a journey under- 
taken, as the College records say, for “‘the pure motive of zeal and 
charity’. 

This motive was, according to a tradition of the early 
nineteenth century recorded by Burton, to assume the Presidency 
from the aged Matthias Watkinson, who certainly was relieved 
of the burden of this office by the institution of a regency eighteen 
months later. In the meantime Gother’s name had been proposed 
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by Bishop Smith as successor to Bishop Ellis and it is probable 
that he would have been named Vicar Apostolic of the Western 
District, so that if death had not intervened we might have seen 
fore-shadowed in his life what was to happen in the career of 
Challoner—the struggle of Authorities to fill the responsible 
position of either the Presidency of a Seminary or a Bishopric with 
an ideal priest. 

He sailed for Lisbon on the Genoese ship San Caetano, but 
his weak body was unable to bear the added hardships of the 
voyage and he died on board on 13 October, 1704. The captain 
of the ship, moved by the manifest holiness and resignation of the 
sick man, dispensed with the usual custom of burial at sea and 
had the corpse preserved until his arrival at the Port of Lisbon, 
when it was handed over to the College. There, with the full 
solemn rites of the Church, it was interred in the College Chapel 
near the Altar of St. Thomas of Canterbury, where it remains 
to this day doing the work which he had set out to do—the 
inspiration of young men with the zeal of his priesthood. 

So died a holy man; but his work lived after him. Within 
a few years the mass of his spiritual writings, which had with 
few exceptions remained unpublished, were collected together. 
Bishop Giffard of the London District commissioned William 
Crathorne, a priest who resided with him at Hammersmith, to 
collect and edit all the published and unpublished spiritual 
works of Gother. In 1718 this collection was printed by Meighan 
and was the forerunner of many editions throughout that 
century. Later was published a Roman Missal Translated without 
the name of the author, which was supplied when proof of the 
authorship came from Lisbon. The Life which prefaces the 1718 
edition sets out to draw a “faithful picture in miniature”, and 
though we have no evidence that Crathorne ever had a personal 
knowledge of Gother, the fidelity of the miniature is guaranteed 
by the patron of the work, Bishop Giffard, whose brother Andrew 
worked with Gother in the foundation of the Lime Street Chapel. 

The influence of Gother in the formation of the Catholic 
piety of the eighteenth and subsequent century must not be 
minimized—as Bishop King so truly said from the Cathedral 
pulpit on the occasion of the translation of the body of Bishop 
Challoner to Westminster Cathedral. He was accepted by 
Catholics as one speaking with authority and his works, immensely . 
popular among them, helped in a great degree to supply for them 
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the standards of their spirituality. In support of this it is revealing 
to note a circumstance in the life of Bishop Doyle one hundred 
and twenty years after the death of Gother. This great fighter 
for Catholic Emancipation was summoned in 1825 to appear 
before the Houses of Commons and Lords for examination in the 
Committee stage of the Catholic Relief Bill.1 On the second day 
of the examination the proceedings opened with the question 
and answer: ‘‘Q. What authority has the Catholic writer Gother 
among Catholics? A. Gother is esteemed by us a very venerable 
writer and perfectly orthodox in all that he has written.” Then 
the Committee proposed for comment four statements from the 
work of Gother, which to their surprise Bishop Doyle accepted 
in their entirety. 

“The Committee find in a treatise called The Vindication of the 
Roman Catholics the following curses in a statement of curses: 


1. Cursed is he that commits idolatry, that prays to images 
or relics or worships them for God. 
. Cursed is he that believes the saints in heaven to be his 
redeemers and prays to them as such... . 
3. Cursed is he that believes priests can forgive sins, whether 
a sinner repents or not. 
. Cursed is he that believes there is authority in the Pope 
or any other that can give leave to commit sins, or 
that can forgive him his sins for a sum of money.”’ 


These questions, so indicative of the crude ideas current as late 
as 1825 of the teachings of Catholicism, are proof that the 
Committee considered Gother as a standard authority; a view 
with which Bishop Doyle thoroughly agreed. 

Of all the work which Gother left to influence the future of 
Catholicism, his greatest was in the mind of the young boy 
Richard Challoner. There, at Warkworth, remained a work 
which was more part of himself than any of his books, a mind 
impregnated with the learning and piety of its master, and with 
admiration of an ideal of a zealous, priestly life. In after-life 
Challoner was never to forget the good that had been begun in 
him by Gother. These two men were of the same stamp; the one 
continued and increased the work of the other in the formation 
of the piety of English Catholics. Challoner re-edited much of 
Gother’s work in either the old or a new form, and in many 


1 Life and Times of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Dayle, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, Vol. I, p. 392. 
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other ways showed his respect for the memory of his old teacher, 
and the biographers of Challoner assure us that throughout his 
life he had an affectionate reverence for his father in God. 

No doubt further research into the life and background of 
Bishop Challoner will bring to light more details of these two 
great figures in Catholic history, who both in their lives and in 
their life’s work were inseparably joined by the one bond. 

VicToR GUAZZELLI 


A SAINT OF THE MONTH 


NOVEMBER 17TH—ST. HuGH OF AVALON, 
CARTHUSIAN AND BisHOP oF LINCOLN 


HE grandmother of King Henry II, conqueror of Ireland 

and murderer, by incitement, of Becket, was the daughter ofa 
pelterer or furrier of Falaise and lived by her stitches. Thereby 
hangs a very good tale. Not many of the courtiers or common people 
of England knew the story of Arlette and her needle, for it was a 
thing as unmentionable as paper-hanging in Germany after 1933. 
But St. Hugh of Lincoln knew it, as he did most other things. Hugh 
had fallen into deep disgrace at court because of his stand against 
the royal tyranny, and Henry determined to teach him a lesson 
that he would not easily forget. Having peremptorily summoned 
the offender to his presence, he seated himself on a grassy slope 
near Woodstock Castle, surrounded by his chief vassals, whom he 
strictly forbade to rise or utter a word when the Bishop approached. 
Hugh greeted the King and his picnic party pleasantly, but they 
maintained a stony silence and did not even glance in his direc- 
tion. There was thunder in the air and blue murder on the King’s 
face. Undiscomfited by this extraordinary reception, the Saint 
gently squeezed into the cjosed circle and sat down on the grass 
immediately beside the raging King. Silence then resumed her 
reign, but after a short while Henry, realizing that a Carthusian 
could beat him at that game any day, called for a needle and 
began ostentatiously to stitch a loose bandage on an injured 
finger of his left hand. Hugh watched him amusedly for a time 
and then suddenly exclaimed: “How like you are now to your 
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kinsfolk of Falaise !’’—Quam similis es modo cognatis tuis de Falesia. 
In the circumstances and considering the volcanic tempers of the 
Plantagenets, it was one of the most daring sallies that ever issued 
from human lips. It was also one of the most successful, for Henry, 
to his everlasting credit, instead of whipping out his sword and 
killing Hugh where he sat, exploded with laughter, and even 
rolled on the ground in a very ecstasy of mirth. The astounded 
courtiers tittered nervously in accompaniment, not seeing the joke 
until the King himself explained it to them between gusts of 
laughter. ““Do you understand,” he asked, “‘the outrageous thing 
which this barbarian here, this mocker, has said to me?” and 
proceeded to tell of Arlette and her skin-stitching.? 

King Henry’s reference to Hugh as a barbarian was a genial 
tilt at his foreign birth, which took place in the year 1140 at the 
Chateau d’Avalon, fronting the Alps in Burgundy, not far from 
the recently founded Grande Chartreuse. His family, long 
ennobled, was related to the Bayards, whose castle adjoined that 
of Avalon and whose famous chevalier, sans peur et sans reproche, 
would afterwards display as a soldier the very qualities of courage, 
gaiety, piety and chivalry which made St. Hugh the most fearless 
and faultless bishop England has ever known. It is very wonderful 
that he grew into such a rounded, charming character, “‘full of 
talk and joyousness and fun’’, as Giraldus Cambrensis testified,? 


1 Magna Vita S. Hugonis Episcopi Lincolniensis, ed. Dimock, Rolls Series, London, 
1864, pp. 126-8. This biography of St. Hugh by his chaplain and intimate friend, a 
Benedictine of Eynsham named Adam, is, in the opinion of the late Father Herbert 
Thurston, ‘‘a Life which for fulness of detail and reliability of statement has hardly 
a parallel in mediaeval literature”. The Anglican Vicar who edited the Magna Vita 
deprecated saint-worship but nevertheless felt constrained to write: “I say it with 
no fear of saying too much, that in the whole range of English worthies few men 
indeed deserve a higher and holier niche than Bishop Hugh of Lincoln.” As against 
that, it may interest the reader to know that the Encyclopedia Britannica, which has 
found room for notices of Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, devotes not a single 
line to the man who planned and partly built the first and most magnificent of Eng- 
land’s Gothic glories, Lincoln Cathedral. So much for our modern scale of values. 
Besides the Magna Vita, there has come down and been published in the Rolls Series 
a shorter account of Hugh by that most fascinating of mediaeval writers, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Gerald the Welshman, who lived for some years at Lincoln during the 
Saint’s episcopate. Gerald did not like monks and, besides, considered that he had a 
personal grievance against St. Hugh, as he had against pretty well every bishop and 
authority he encountered in his tempestuous life, so the warm admiration which he 
expresses for the Saint is the more significant. A man who was loved by Giraldus 
Cambrensis and a swan must certainly have been a lovable man. Incidentally, Gerald, 
who was something of a naturalist and a keen observer of birds, is our chief authority 
for the story of the famous swan. He says that he often witnessed its antics while it 
acted as self-constituted bodyguard of St. Hugh. Far the best life of the Saint in 
English is that translated from the French of a Carthusian monk and edited for the 
Quarterly Series by Father Thurston in 1898. It contains a good deal of devout padding 
taken over from the French, but Thurston’s copious additional notes render it ex- 
tremely valuable. The pity is that he was precluded from attempting a completely 
new English biography. 

® Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, Rolls Series, vol. vii, pp. 68 and 106. 
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for his strict and somewhat puritanical parents allowed him hardly 
any normal childhood. “‘I never tasted the joys of this world, I 
never learned any amusements,” he told the canons of Lincoln 
afterwards (Magna Vita, p. 9), and perhaps it was the remem- 
brance of his own frosty springtime that made him so passionately 
fond of little children in his mature years. It is a fact that he was 
the greatest baby-lover among bishops in the history of the 
Church. He would play with the little things by the hour, and 
none of his episcopal duties did he enjoy more than giving them 
the Holy Ghost, which was commonly done in those days when a 
child was six months old.1 

When Hugh was only eight years old he received the tonsure 
and donned the habit of a monk at the neighbouring Priory of 
Villard-Benoit. He did not have much say in the matter, for his 
mother died, and her husband, the Lord of Avalon, who was a 
knight of the Galahad type, always, even in battle, dreaming of 
the Grail, decided to retire from the world and to take the greatest 
treasure he possessed, his little son, into the cloister with him. Off 
they went hand in hand, a new Abraham and Isaac, to give 
themselves to God. It is not for us to criticize that high gesture, 
but we may fairly question whether the discipline to which the 
nursery-novice was subjected had much to do with the will of 
God for little boys. There were other boys at the Priory, gentle- 
men’s sons receiving an education suited to their birth, and with 
them Hugh shared all the solemnities and austerities of school 
life, but none of the fun. When they went to play, he, poor little 
budding monk, was kept firmly indoors, his small nose glued to 
some monastic grindstone. It is plain to read between the lines 
of the story as recounted by his devout biographers that he 
frequently kicked over the traces and let his natural high spirits 
have a fling, after which escapades the humourless though kindly 
old religious in charge of him would say with tender reproach: 
““Hugonete, Hugonete, jocari non est tuum’’—Little Hugh, Little 
Hugh, the fun is not for you! But the boy was endowed by God 
with splendid resilience and became a sweet human saint in spite 
of Villard-Benoit’s efforts to turn him into a statue. 

After taking his vows at the age of fifteen, Hugh -was given 
charge of his old father, then broken with infirmities and near to 
his vision of the Grail, and waited on him hand and foot with 

1 A few of the many words of the Saint’s chaplain and biographer on this point are 
worth giving in the original: ‘“Talibus (sc. infantibus) ubi eos reperisset, spirituali 
quadam suavitate dulcius adjocabatur ; a talibus, vix adhuc balbutientibus, miri cu- 
jusdam leporis semiverbia eliciebat. Imprimebat subinde frontibus, vel quibusque sen- 
sibus eorum, vivificum sanctae crucis signum, fausta eis imprecans, eosque iterata 


saepius benedictione communiens. Illi quoque mira ei vicissim celeritate familiariter 
alludere gaudebant. . ...” (Magna Vita, pp. 142-3). 
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untiring love to the end of his days. It must have been a touching 
sight to observe the bowed veteran of many wars tottering, sup- 
ported by his son’s sturdy shoulders, to some monastic duty, or 
being put to bed and tucked up by him at night, or, too feeble 
to lift an arm, receiving his food spoonful by spoonful from 
the gentle hands that would afterwards be laid in benediction 
on crowds of little children (Magna Vita, pp. 16-17). Ordained 
deacon at nineteen, Hugh was made responsible for a small parish 
dependent on the Priory. His administration revealed another 
facet of his many-sided character, namely, that he could be a 
terror to unrepentant evil-doers, and deliver them over publicly 
to the Devil for the destruction of the flesh that the spirit might be 
saved. This was the Hugh who later on knew how to put the fear 
of God into three very unsaintly and tyrannical English kings. The 
turning point in his diaconal existence came when he visited the 
Grande Chartreuse for the first time and promptly lost his heart 
to that amazing institution. Here would he make his everlasting 
rest, but the seventh successor of St. Bruno received his applica- 
tion very coldly, in accordance with Carthusian technique. ‘‘Why, 
my dear fellow,” said he, “our hair-shirt alone would tear the skin 
off your back and leave you standing in your bare bones. Our 
rule would make short work of a delicate lad like you”’ (Magna 
Vita, p. 25). The bluff was wasted on Hugh, who had an appetite 
for hardships and did not at all consider himself a delicate lad. 
A far more serious obstacle to his design emerged from the love 
and veneration with which his fellow-religious of Villard-Benoit 
regarded him. In the end, he was compelled to steal away secretly 
to the Wilderness which had seemed to him and became to him 
a Paradise. 

Then followed seventeen years of Carthusian solitude, the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot, a time with little history 
except such as was known only to God.? Hugh endured long and 
heavy interior conflicts before winning for his shield, as he so 


1 But the way had been well prepared for him by the heroism of St. Thomas 
Becket, on whom he seems, in many respects, to have modelled his conduct. 

2 Carthusian solitude is not absolute but kindly and discreet. Every Sunday and 
on the numerous “‘chapter feasts” the monks dine together in the refectory and have 
recreation after None. They are even told the news. They meet regularly three times 
in the twenty-four hours, for the chanting of Matins and Lauds at night, for the Con- 
ventual Mass in the morning, and for Vespers in the evening. Except on Sundays and 
chapter feasts, the Little Hours of the Divine Office are recited privately by each monk 
in his four-roomed “‘cell’’ or cottage, which is furnished with a set-in stall and miseri- 
cord, so that he may follow the rubrics exactly as though in choir. Compline is always 
said in private. His cell is the monk’s main world where, apart from Sundays and 
feasts, he has his maigre meal and collation in solitary state, and where he chiefly 
sanctifies his soul by prayer, penance, study, carpentry and amateur gardening. It is 
the grandest and most fruitful and creative life lived by men on this earth. 
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completely did, the lovely device: Viae ejus viae jucundae, et omnes 
semitae ejus, pax. During those hidden years he attained pre- 
eminence among his brethren as a nurse of the sick, and once 
had the privilege of “‘mothering’’, as only he knew how, the grand 
old Cistercian Archbishop, St. Peter of Tarentaise. From 1 173 to 
1180 he was Procurator of the vast monastery and proved himself, 
as contemplatives have so often done, an excellent man of affairs. 
The lay-brothers, among whom were some fascinating characters, 
born in the purple, came under his jurisdiction, and he had com- 
plete charge of the never-failing guests. It was those guests, rang- 
ing from princes and prelates to beggarmen, who brought his 
Carthusian peace to ruin by spreading abroad his fame in France. 
But his most constant visitors at this time were the brown, bushy- 
tailed denizens of the woods “qui vulgari vocabulo Scurelli dicun- 
tur’. Giraldus Cambrensis reports that they overran his cell daily 
at dinner time, boldly poked their noses into his dishes or fed from 
his hand, and altogether made themselves completely at home. 
He was hardly ever without a retinue of squirrels, for the wild 
little creatures somehow divined his innate kindness and friendli- 
ness. But when the Prior learned what was happening he put a 
stop to it, lest the man of God should take too much delight in the 
squirrels’ company and be hindered in devotion’’.1 It was a 
common sight also, we learn from another, nearly contemporary, 
source, to find Hugh in his garden festooned with little birds. 
Meantime in England King Henry II had absent-mindedly 
established the first of the country’s charterhouses at Witham, in 
the Forest of Selwood near Frome, Somerset, as part of his penance 
for the murder of St. Thomas Becket. He came near to murdering 
the Carthusians, too, by his negligence, and only roused himself 
when, tried beyond endurance, the few monks seemed likely to 
pack up their bundles and depart. That would not have been good 
for his prestige, so he sought advice across the Channel, learned 
the fame of St. Hugh, and captured him, the best prize he ever took, 
for England.? Hugh’s English life began in 1180, the year St. Ed- 
mund was born at Abingdon, and he opened it with a characteris- 


1 Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, vol. vii, p. 92. 

* The County of Maurienne, a bijou Alpine principality of immense strategic im- 
portance as it straddled the main routes to Italy, had come into English history a 
few years earlier when Henry contemplated an alliance between the daughter of the 
reigning Count and his son John. The lady died, but a friendship had been established 
and it was an eminent person of Maurienne who directed King Henry’s attention to 
St. Hugh. “‘Get him as Prior of the monastery,” said he, “‘and not only Witham will 
flourish but the whole Church in England. No one will look upon him as a foreigner 
but as a brother or intimate friend, for he is one who embraces all mankind in the 
folds of his great heart” (Magna Vita, pp. 54-5). Freeman, the historian of the Norman 
Conquest, described Hugh as “a foreign bishop who became in heart one of the 
truest of Englishmen’”’. 
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tic action. Finding that the tenants on the land given to the monks 
had been, or were to be, evicted without compensation, he in- 
formed the King that he could not accept the property until the 
last penny rightly due to those displaced persons had been paid— 
usque ad obolum novissimum. With a grimace, Henry paid, recognizing 
the spirit of Becket in the man before him. But Hugh was far from 
satisfied. Justice had been done but charity was still out in the cold. 
“Come now, Sire,” said he, “look what a rich man I, a poor 
foreigner, have made you, acquiring for you ownership of all those 
houses on your own land.”’ Henry, who was good-humoured and 
already under the Avalon spell, laughed and said: “I don’t know 
that I fancy your methods of making me rich. Your riches have 
almost beggared me. And what am I to do with a collection of 
peasant hovels and sheep-pens?”’ This was the retort that Hugh had 
been angling for. “You could give them to me,” he said sweetly, 
‘“‘who have not a place to lay my head.” The King gasped with as- 
tonishment. “‘What an extraordinary man you are!” he exclaimed. 
‘Do you imagine that I haven’t the means to build you a proper 
monastery? But tell me, what would you propose to do with those 
shacks?’’ The Prior turned that last question adroitly, and, having 
been granted the dwellings, waited only until the sound of the 
‘King’s hunting-horn died away in Selwood Forest to restore them 
to their former owners that they might use the materials to build 
themselves new homes elsewhere (Magna Vita, pp. 69-70). 

Hugh, for all his quiet air and gentleness, was a dynamo of 
energy, one of the master-builders of the Middle Ages, and soon 
had his charterhouse springing from the Somerset soil. But unpaid 
bills nearly drove him distracted, and he was at length obliged to 
protest in person to the King, taking with him by the wish of his 
community, who feared that his meekness might not have the 
desired results, a fiery old baronial lay-brother named Gerard of 
Nevers. This Hector of the cloister who had beaten his sword into 
a ploughshare was barely in the King’s presence when he started 
to denounce him in unmeasured terms, to the horror of Hugh. 
“Lord King,” he cried, “do you think you are doing us a favour by 
doling us out a bit of bread of which we have no need? We don’t 
require your charity, and it will be far better for us to return to our 
barren rocks in the Alps than to have to haggle with a man who 
thinks that every penny distributed for the salvation of his soul is so 
much waste. Keep your money until you have to leave it to some 
spendthrift heir. Neither Christ nor any good Christian will deign 
to touch it.’”” Hugh avowed that he was never able to recall the 
scene without a fresh shudder. It is a valuable scene historically, 
for it reveals a Henry II much less black and brutal than some 
eminent modern historians, notably Bishop Stubbs, have chosen to 
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regard him. Throughout the tirade he said never a word, but when 
Gerard had exhausted his camp-fire rhetoric turned quietly to his 
blushing companion and asked: ‘‘What are your intentions, good 
Sir? Will you also abandon me and my Kingdom?” Hugh replied 
very gently: ‘““No, my Lord, for I do not think so meanly of you. 
Rather have I sympathy for you in your many cares. You are very 
busy now, but in God’s good time and with His help you will com- 
plete the holy work which you have begun.” At those words the 
King sprang up, threw his arms round Hugh, and cried: “By my 
soul’s salvation I shall never part with you as long as I live. You are 
the spiritual director for me.’’ And there and then the King paid 
all the bills of Witham. So much confidence did Henry come to 
repose in Hugh that the bemused courtiers invented and spread 
abroad an ingenious theory to explain it. The Prior must be one of 
His Majesty’s numerous illegitimate sons ! (Magna Vita, p. 76). Once, 
in a great storm at sea, the King was heard to pray aloud: ‘“‘O God, 
by the merits and intercession of the Prior of Witham, Thy true ser- 
vant, have mercy upon us in these straits to which our sins have re- 
duced us.” And the sea, we are told, at once grew still. 

In his new charterhouse Hugh led a life so divine that even 
when fast asleep he seemed to be praying, for he could be heard 
whispering softly, sweetly, innumerable times, Amen, Amen, 
Amen, thus, as it were, fulfilling the beautiful aspiration of a Car- 
thusian hymn, Te cordis alta somnient!—may the depths of our 
hearts dream only of Thee. He was a great lover of books and 
regarded them as his chief treasures in tranquil times, his weapons 
in the spiritual warfare, his best food when he was hungry, and his 
surest medicine when he was sick (Magna Vita, p. 92). King Henry, 
knowing of this addiction, presented him with parchment and 
leather for the making of new books, and also promised him a com- 
plete copy of the Bible. On inquiry, the King found that the monks 
of St. Swithin’s, Winchester, had just finished writing and illumi- 
nating a magnificent new Bible for their own refectory, and induced 
them to sell it to him, much against their inclination. This he pre- 
sented to Hugh, and it became the delight of his heart until one day 
he aecidentally discovered its provenance. It was returned that 
same day to St. Swithin’s. At Witham as at the Grande Chartreuse 
Hugh made friends with the birds and had one especial pet which 
haunted his cell and took up its station on his table while he dined. 


1 Magna Vita, pp. 71-5. The speeches put into the mouths of various persons in 
the Life are obviously not verbatim reports but paraphrases based on St. Hugh’s 
reminiscences. He was as frank and simple as a child, and rather liked to talk about 
his past, sometimes to encourage other people, sometimes to amend them, as when 
he told an unpunctual canon of Lincoln that in seventeen years he had never kept 
anybody waiting at the Grande Chartreuse. 
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Only in the mating season did it discontinue its visits, but after- 
wards, ‘‘as if to compensate him for its long absence, returned with 
all its young family and presented them to him’’.! When, four years 
later, the bird died, it was not “absque viri sancti et benigni 
molestia grandi’”’. 

In the year 1186 King Henry issued the mediaeval equivalent 
of a congé d’élire to the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, which dio- 
cese through His Majesty’s own manipulations had been bereft of 
pastor for all but eighteen months of eighteen years. Without 
consulting St. Hugh in any way, the King and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a Cisterican, pretty well forced him on the canons, and 
he was elected, though not in an enthusiastic fashion. None of the 
parties reckoned with Hugh himself. When a deputation from the 
chapter, many of them noblemen, waited on him at Witham, they 
were informed politely that he considered the election null and 
void. Let them return home and try again, uninfluenced by the 
Constitutions of Clarendon. Profoundly influenced by the Prior of 
Witham, they elected him a second time with unanimous enthu- 
siasm. But again he balked, and it was not until they had been to 
France and secured a formal command from the General of the 
Carthusians that he bowed his head to the yoke. A splendid caval- 
cade arrived to escort him to London, but he joined it so meanly 
accoutred that he might have been a peasant jogging to market at 
Frome rather than a great prelate on his way to Westminster 
Abbey.? 

Nothing much can be said here about his fourteen years as 
Bishop, 1186-1200, except that he more than repaired the dilapi- 
dations of eighteen years and made Lincoln the model diocese of 
England and of Christendom. No labour was ever too much for his 
selflessness, no danger too great for his courage. It often happened 
to him to get up before dawn and to spend the entire day, without 
sup or bite, consecrating churches and administering confirmation. 
He and his horse would tire the sun with their journeyings into the 
remotest corners of the vast diocese, embracing nine counties, and 
no matter how late the hour or bad the weather he would always 
gladly dismount to confirm a ploughman’s child or to bless and 
comfort the sick. The care of the sick was a passion with him, and 

1 Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, vol. vii, p. 93. Gerald says that it was a little bird and 
called a burneta, but neither his most learned editor, James Dimock, nor Dimock’s 
successor, the great E. A. Freeman, were able to identify it. Judging by the name, it 
seems to have been a brown bird. At any rate, here is an unsolved problem for natura- 
lists who also happen to be mediaevalists, but they should be warned that Du Cange 
will not help. Father Thurston fell to the temptation of calling the bird a barnacle 
goose, but, besides the difficulty that those Arctic visitors are purely coastal birds, who 
ever heard of a goose being described as an avicula? 


2 He returned to Witham to live a completely Carthusian life for a month each 
year until his death. 
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for the sickest of the sick, the lepers, who were numerous in Eng- 
land then, he showed the same marked partiality as his Divine 
Master. Nothing he loved better than to gather up to thirteen of 
those poor outcasts about him in his palace that he might wash and 
kiss their feet, feed them, and give them abundant alms. He liked 
to go and live with the lepers in their lazarhouses. “God forgive 
me,” says his chaplain, “‘but the sight of them used to fill me with 
horror, yet would the holy man embrace them one by one, and the 
more hideously disfigured they were the longer and tenderer would 
be his kiss” (Magna Vita, p. 163). He cherished a special devotion 
to St. Martin of Tours who also had been a father to lepers. Know- 
ing this, his Chancellor, an eminent theologian named William de 
Monte whom he greatly loved, said to him teasingly one day at 
Newark: “My Lord, Martin cleansed a leper with a kiss.”” Hugh, 
who was no great admirer of miracles as such,! at once retorted : 
“True, he healed the leper in his body with a kiss, but the leper 
with a kiss heals me in my soul.’”? 

If St. Hugh loved the lepers, he detested the keepers and ver- 
derers of the royal forests, who were the chief oppressors of the poor 
in Angevin England. The forests, vast tracts of waste-land, moors, 
heaths and open commons, as well as woods properly so-called, be- 
longed immediately to the King and fell outside the scope of the 
common law of the realm. ‘““Among the scourges of England,” 
writes St. Hugh’s chaplain, “‘the first place goes to the tyranny of 
the foresters which ravages and depopulates whole countrysides. 
Violence is the law of those men and rapine their glory.”” Mutila- 
tion and even death were ordinary penalties for poaching or other 
offences against the sanctity of the fox, the wild boar, the badger, 
the otter, the red and fallow deer, the hare, and all game birds.® 
The foresters constituted a sort of mediaeval Gestapo, feared by the 
greatest in the land, but no sooner was St. Hugh installed at Lin- 
coln than he declared open war on them and solemnly excommu- 
nicated their head, in defiance of the Constitution of Clarendon.! 


1 “Nihil minus quam miraculorum prodigia mirari aut aemulari videretur.. . 
cum illi sola esset sanctorum sanctitas pro miraculo” (Magna Vita, p. 97). Once, in 
France, St. Hugh, whose devotion to the Blessed Sacrament was famous, received an 
urgent invitation to come and see a miraculous bleeding Host. But he refused to go, 
saying: ‘‘There is no need for us to see with our bodily eyes that which we see clearly 
with the eyes of faith every day in Mass.”’ If the ancient, mediaeval and, sometimes, 
modern hagiographers had been of the same mind, how much more attractive and 
helpful might not our Second Nocturns be! 

2 Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, vol. vii, pp. 107-8. Gerald learned the story from 
William de Monte himself, to study under whom he had come to Lincoln. 

3 It is significant that in the Vision of the Monk of Eynsham, an English Divina 
Commedia taken down in 1196 by none other than Adam, St. Hugh’s biographer, 
King Henry II is grievously tormented in Purgatory “‘because he would be avenged 
on men that slew his venery”’. 

4 In theory the King had repealed the Constitutions, but woe betide anyone, except 
St. Hugh, who violated them in practice. 
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King Henry raged, but himself feared the Saint too much to do 
anything about it. Hugh was a strong man and no mistake. 
Another powerful person whom he had excommunicated for in- 
justice appealed to the new Archbishop of Canterbury, Hubert 
Walter, then virtual ruler of England, and was by him released 
from the censure, whereupon he returned insolently to thrust the 
form of absolution into the Saint’s hands. Having read it, Hugh 
said quietly: “Even should the Lord Archbishop think fit to 
absolve you a hundred times, I shall re-excommunicate you a 
hundred and one times, so long as you persist in your evil 
courses” (Magna Vita, p. 180). 

In 1197, Archbishop Walter demanded a subsidy from the 
baronage of England, including the principal bishops, in aid of 
King Richard the First’s wars in France. St. Hugh disapproved of 
those wars as being mere predatory adventures and refused the 
grant, which threw Lion-Heart into such a rage that he ordered all 
his goods to be confiscated. But no man dared proceed against 
the Bishop of Lincoln, for, as his chaplain tells, “his anathema was 
feared like death’’. Indeed, it was Hugh who took the offensive. 
Crossing to France, he found the King in his new “‘Saucy Castle” 
at Roches d’Andeli engaged hearing Mass. Walking boldly up to 
the Monarch’s throne, he made his obeisance, but Richard glared 
at him fiercely and then turned his head away. Nothing abashed, 
Hugh said to this Terror of the Infidel: “Lord King, give me a 
kiss.”” Receiving no answer, he seized the King’s mantle and shook 
it vigorously, saying: “‘I have come a long journey to find you, and 
I have a right to a kiss.” Richard, with his face still averted, sulkily 
denied that he had any such right, whereupon Hugh gave him an 
even more thorough shaking and said in his ear: ““Gome now, kiss 
me.”’ At that, Lion-Heart, beaten as his father had been, grinned 
sheepishly and kissed him. Another instance among many of the 
Saint’s fearlessness, is provided by his defence of the Jews, who 
suffered dire persecution at this time owing to their inveterate habit 
of accumulating immense fortunes.? We are shown him at Lincoln, 
alone in the midst of an armed and infuriated mob, quelling the 
Jew-baiters by the sheer power of his personality, or at Northamp- 
ton, tearing down with his own hands, in the teeth of determined 
resistance, the votive offerings placed by the townspeople over the 


1 Bishop Stubbs regarded St. Hugh’s refusal of a money-grant to the King as ‘“‘a 
landmark of constitutional history”. This has been contested, but who will deny that 
the incident at Chateau Gaillard is hardly to be matched for daring and charm in the 
whole story of England? “‘Sicut leo absque terrore in omni terrore fuit,’’ says his 
chaplain, and he proved it by walking with his eyes open into danger again and again, 
as when he hastened at the risk of his life to King Richard’s funeral at Fontevrault. 

? Aaron of Lincoln was the wealthiest man in England and held even the great 
and proud Abbey of St, Albans in mortgage. 
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tomb of a so-called victim of the Jews, who in fact was a common 
thief, murdered by one of his partners in crime. 

St. Hugh died at “‘the Bishop of Lincoln’s Inn’”’, High Holborn, 
London, 16 November, 1200, lying on the bare ground with 
ashes spread in the form of a cross beneath him. As the end ap- 
proached he was heard to whisper again and again, ‘“‘O merciful 
Saviour, give me rest, give me rest.’’ He was a very tired Saint. 
During his illness, the doctors persuaded the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to order him to eat some meat. It shows the type of man he 
was that he at once obeyed and for the first time in forty years 
broke his cherished Carthusian abstinence. By his own avowal he 
had a peppery temper (sum revera pipere asperior) and he is reported 
on occasion to have cuffed some of his clerics whom he found 
being harsh to little children. He was addicted to making puns, and 
in general his manner is best described by the adjectives “‘hilaris et 
jocundus”. His favourite burlesque oath was per sanctam nucem. 
“By the holy nut,” he used to say to bereaved people, “‘it 
would be a terrible thing if we never could die.”’ His remains were 
carried to their resting place in the great Cathedral which he 
had planned and partly completed, working himself as a common 
labourer with hod and chisel, on the shoulders of two kings, 
William the Lion of Scotland and John Lackland of England. It 
was fitting that it should be so, for not even Tobias of old had shown 
more charity to the dead than did St. Hugh of Lincoln. His homily 
to his priests on the subject (Magna Vita, p. 226) is one of the most 
perfect gems of Mediaeval Latin literature. Sometimes he officiated 
at as many as five Requiems and funerals a day, often of the poor- 
est people, and Heaven help the priest who failed to notify him of 
any death in his parish! Taking him all in all, Hugh surely merited 
the tribute paid to him by John Ruskin in his autobiography, 
Praeterita: ‘The most beautiful sacerdotal figure known to me in 
history.” 

JAMES Broprick, S.J. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


ESSRS. P. J. Kenedy and Sons of New York have undertaken to 

publish a translation in six volumes by various authors, of the 
chief works of St. John Eudes. They have begun with The Life and 
Kingdom of Jesus in Christian Soulst and The Sacred Heart of Fesus,? both 
very well translated and beautifully produced. St. John Eudes belonged 
to the French School of spirituality, founded by Cardinal de Bérulle, 
the Apostle of the Word Incarnate; but he writes in a more popular and 
attractive style than the severely theological Bérulle. “‘Jesus Christ must 
live in you; you must not live except in Him; His life must be your life, 
and your life must be a continuation and expression of His. Also you 
have no right to live on earth except in order to bear, show forth, 
sanctify, glorify and cause to live and reign in you the name, the life, the 
qualities and perfections, the dispositions and inclinations, the virtues 
and actions of Jesus.” In these sentences from The Life and Kingdom you 
have the governing principle of St. John Eudes’s writings and a sum- 
mary of the doctrine of the Bérullians. M. Olier condensed it into the 
beautiful prayer: ““O Jesus, living in Mary, come and live in Thy 
servants in the spirit of Thy holiness . . .” 

The Life and Kingdom of Jesus is an ample treatise on Christian per- 
fection written for both clergy and laity. The Sacred Heart of Jesus is at 
one and the same time a theological exposition and a devotional 
manual. It includes the special Mass and Office which St. John Eudes 
composed for the Congregation of Jesus and Mary which he founded. 
Before St. Margaret Mary received her revelations, St. John was 
propagating the modern popular devotion to the Sacred Heart, but 
with the non-essential difference that He did not emphasize the notion 
of reparation which is so prominent with St. Margaret Mary and de la 
Colombiére. Pius X in the Decree of Beatification called him the 
Father, Doctor and Apostle of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. Pope 
Leo XIII had already named him the author of the liturgical cultus of 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 

The Newman Bookshop of Westminster, Maryland, is also making 
spiritual classics available to the English-speaking world. It has 
recently republished The Spiritual Doctrine of Fr. Lallemant, S.J.,3 in the 
anonymous translation which Fr. Faber edited in 1855. Fr. Lallemant’s 
theme is contemplative prayer and the means of attaining it, namely 
the frequent loving remembrance of God dwelling within the soul, 
purity of heart and docility to the inspirations of the Holy Ghost. His 





1 3 Dollars. 2 2 Dollars. 3 3 Dollars. 
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was a beautiful, tranquil spirit. He has been called the Balthazar 
Alvarez of France, in that it is on contemplation rather than on medita- 
tion that he concentrates, thereby following a line unusual with the sons 
of St. Ignatius. The same publishers have issued a translation of The 
Practice of the Presence of God, by Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection.! 
A different translation was published in this country some years ago by 
the C.T.S. and by Bagster, but is now, one imagines, out of print. 
Brother Lawrence was Nicholas Herman of Lorraine, who had been a 
soldier and a lackey before he was converted. He became a Discalced 
Carmelite lay-brother in Paris in 1666. He died in 1691, aged 80, with 
the reputation of a saint. The little book contains a selection of the 
Brother’s conversations, maxims and letters. He lived by, and brought 
home to others, a profound conception of the power and wisdom of 
God; an uneducated man, he evidences the remarkable spiritual in- 
sight which contemplative prayer brings. 

Messrs. Sheed and Ward have recently published in one volume 
The Treatise on Purgatory and The Dialogue of St. Catherine of Genoa, trans- 
lated by Charlotte Balfour and Helen Douglas Irvine.? Mystics differ 
from one another in their line of approach to God. St. Catherine sees 
Him as the all-holy, absolute purity. Her Treatise is a vivid description 
of Purgatory, accurate in its theological doctrine, and at the same time 
a description of her own mystical states; she saw Purgatory and the 
growth of mystical prayer as, in some way, one; both were the work 
of the All-holy, lovingly penetrating souls to their depths in order to 
strip and cleanse them of every imperfection which would block or 
hinder complete union with Him in His awful purity. The Dialogue, 
written, as von Hiigel proved, not by St. Catherine herself, but by her 
god-daughter, Battista Venazza, describes the struggle of the soul 
against the natural man, the war between self-love and the grace of 
God, until, through an earthly purgatory of sometimes stark austerity, 
the soul reaches to a union of full love with the all-holy God beyond 
created understanding or the power of human description. It is the 
story of the growth of contemplation in St. Catherine’s soul, seen in the 
mind of another mystic. The translators have given a faithful and attrac- 
tive rendering of these two great classics of spirituality. 

A_ Pattern to the Flock from the Heart, by Venantius Buessing, 
O.F.M.Cap.,® is the Retreat Conferences which the author_gave to an 
unusual gathering, the Superiors of the Dominican Convents of the 
Brooklyn Province. Retreat Conferences can be very dull affairs; but 
there is nothing dull about these direct, intimate talks of Father 
Venantius. The title-idea is kept in view throughout, but it is the rich 
thought of St. Paul which is the guide. Fr. Venantius has a fine know- 


1 9.25 Dollars. 2 Pp. 142. 6s, 
* Bruce, Milwaukee. Pp. xviii, 172. 2.50 dollars, 
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ledge of St. Paul, whom he calls the retreat-master par excellence. The 
conferences are full of substance, but they are lightened by the writer’s 
pleasantness of manner, his anecdotes from the lives of the saints, his 
American breeziness (if I may call it such), his sympathy and sense of 
humour and his fine sincerity. It would be an excellent spiritual read- 
ing-book for religious and for many others. 

In God and Rosanne! an anonymous Carmelite Nun writes a series of 
letters on the contemplative life, advising and encouraging Rosanne 
in the earlier ones on her vocation to Carmel, and in the later ones 
explaining to her, after she has entered the convent, the nature and pur- 
pose and the attendant difficulties of Carmel. They are good letters, 
well written, and sound in their ideas; but one feels that they do not get 
there. Detachment is taught, but the searing and searching action of 
the grace of God is wanting. It is all too comfortable. The reader learns 
very little of the carrying of the cross for the needs of the world, of 
the Divine darkness tearing away sweetness from the soul and bringing 
it to union with God through the pain and weariness and quasi-despair 
of the death to self. There is something comforting in the loneliness of 
soul and the Calvary which these letters depict; it is the comfort of a 
literary Ascent of Mount Carmel, so different from the stark reality 
which St. John of the Cross taught and lived. 

S.M.C., well known for the delightful story, Brother Petroc’s Return, 
has now written an equally delightful biography. Margaret Princess of 
Hungary tells the story of the young daughter of Bela IV of Hungary, 
niece of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, who was dedicated before her birth 
by her father to God and St. Dominic for the liberation of Hungary 
from the Mongol invaders (and the liberation came as by miracle), who 
was noted from her infancy as set apart by God, and who died at the age 
of twenty-eight as a Dominican nun, an intense lover of Christ crucified. 
She was canonized quietly by the present Holy Father in 1943. S. M. C. 
is to be congratulated on her beautiful narrative, which captures some- 
thing of the mediaeval atmosphere, so different from ours, in which the 


Princess lived, and yet endows her story with an appeal to the reader 
of today. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Occutt SIMONY 


How should the confessor deal with the case of a parish acquired 
by occult simony, in which the penalties have certainly been incurred 
by the beneficiary, the other party to the transaction being dead? (O.) 


REPLY 


Canon 729: .. . si simonia committatur circa beneficia . . . subse- 
quens provisio omni vi caret. . . . Quare: 1. Ante quamlibet iudicis 
sententiam res simoniace data et accepta . . . restitui debet, et bene- 
ficium, officium, dignitas dimitti; 2. Simoniace provisus non facit fruc- 
tus suos.... 

Canon 1435, §1.3:... beneficia . . . sunt reservata Sedi Apostolicae 
. . . quae invalide ob simoniae vitium collata fuerint ; 

Canon 2392: Firmo praescripto can. 729, delictum perpetrantes 
simoniae in quibuslibet . . . beneficiis. .. . 1. Incurrunt in excommuni- 
cationem latae sententiae Sedi Apostolicae simpliciter reservatam; . . . 
3. Si clerici sint, praeterea suspendantur. 

The legislation concerning simony in acquiring a benefice is per- 
fectly clear if the matter has been brought to the external forum. In 
the above case, however, it is entirely occult, and since no one is bound 
to denounce himself or destroy his own good name, the whole matter 
must be adjusted in the internal forum of Penance. 

The excommunication may be absolved under the terms of canon 
2254, or by a confessor having faculties, iniunctis de iure iniungendis. If 
restitution of the fruits of the benefice is morally impossible, it may be 
excused, at least for the time being, like any other similar obligation, 
or composition may be sought from the Sacred Penitentiary. But the 
benefice itself must be resigned, or a serious promise given to that effect, 
before_ absolution is granted. Wernz-Vidal: “‘Pariter in conscientia 
ante sententiam iudicis dimitti debet beneficium, officium, dignitas 
anticanonice et invalide accepta. Quae praescriptio firmat id quod est 
ex natura rei.”! For a benefice can be resigned without involving 
necessarily any self-defamation : if it is thought to do so, owing to special 
circumstances, recourse should be had to the Sacred Penitentiary. It 
seems to us, in a wholly occult case of this kind, that the terms of 
canon 1435 are inoperative, since their observance would involve some 


1 Jus Canonicum, IV, §17. 
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danger to the confessional seal. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
beneficiary is valid from canon 209, and the suspension of canon 1435 
being ferendae sententiae is not relevant to the case. 
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TomsBs IN CHURCHES 









Assuming that a body is lawfully entombed in a church, at a dis- 
tance of one metre from a portable altar, is the measurement to be 
made from the altar stone? (R.) 


REPLY 



























Canon 1202, §2: Subtus altare nullum sit reconditum cadaver; 
cadavera autem quae prope altare sepulta forte sunt, distent ab eo sal- 
tem spatio unius metri; secus Missam in altari celebrare non licet, 
donec cadaver removeatur. 

S.R.C., 25 October, 1942 (private); Ephemerides Liturgicae (Jus et 
Praxis), 1942, p. 32: Utrum, attento can. 1197 circa definitionem al- 
taris mobilis seu portatilis, distantia unius metri inter sepulcra cada- 
verum et altare computanda sit: (a) a petra sacra, (6) an potius ab 
angulo mensae? Resp. Negative ad I. Affirmative ad II. 

The above question arises only in cases where the altar near a pro- 
jected tomb is portable in the liturgical sense. If the altar is fixed the 
distance ordered in canon 1202 is clear; but if it is portable there 
is some doubt whether the distance may be reckoned from the small 
stone placed at the centre of the mensa. 

The sources of canon 1202 are carefully examined in Ephemerides 
Liturgicae, 1928, p. 417, and the commentator concluded, from the 
various decrees on the subject, that in the case of a portable altar the 
distance was to be measured from the non-consecrated supports of the 
mensa, and not from the small altar stone. This solution is confirmed by 


the reply of 25 October, 1942. A metre is slightly over thirty-nine 
inches. 


St. TeREsA oF THE CHILD JEsus—ROSES 





Is one permitted to bless roses in honour of this saint and for the 
devotion of the faithful? (W.) 


REPLY 







We know of no reason why the Benedictio ad Omnia should not be 
used for the purpose. Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1926, p. 228, prints the fol- 
lowing formula entitled “Benedictio Rosarum in Honorem Sanctae 
Teresiae ab Infante Iesu’”’: 
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V. Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. R. Qui fecit coelum et 

terram. 

V. Domine exaudi orationem meam. R. Et clamor meus ad te 

veniat. 

V. Dominus vobiscum. R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

OREMUS. Domine Iesu Christe, respice propitius super has 
rosas, quas in honorem Sanctae Teresiae Virginis, Sponsae tuae bene -+- 
dicimus ; et praesta, ut omnes, earum fragrantiam gustantes, in odorem 
unguentorum tuorum currant, et, eadem Sponsa tua intercedente, tam 
animae quam corporis sanitatem percipere mereantur. Qui vivis et 
regnas, etc. R. Amen. Et aspergantur rosae aqua benedicta. 

An appended note explains: Hanc benedictionis formulam S.R. 
Congregatio die g Decembris 1925 approbavit, eiusque usum con- 
cessit Praeposito Generali Carmelitarum Excalceatorum, cum facul- 
tate subdelegandi ad hoc alios sacerdotes tam regulares quam saecu- 
lares. Petitiones ad hanc facultatem obtinendam fiant eidem (Chiesa di 
S. Teresa al Corso d’Italia, Roma). 


SIMILAR STATUES IN CHURCHES 


We have in this church three statues of Our Lady, one of Lourdes, 
one of Fatima, and one of unidentified title. Is this permitted? Does the 
rule about statues apply also to pictures? (F.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 20 May, 1890, n. 3732: Firma ecclesiastica Liturgiae regula 
est, ab hac Sacra Rituum Congregatione continenter inculcata, in una 
eademque Ecclesia, eoque magis in uno eodemque Altari, duas plu- 
resve tabulas aut statuas unum eumdemque Coelitem referentes, vel si 
agatur de SSmha Virgine Deiparam referentes sub uno eodemque titulo 
invocatam, publicae venerationi exponi non posse. . . . Nequit igitur 
in Ecclesiis publicisque quibuslibet sacris Aedibus illa exponi ubi alia 
eiusdem nominis imago venerationem a fidelibus populis cultumque 
obtinet. 

The three statues of Our Lady described above are permitted; in 
fact, there is no limit to the number of such statues, provided the title 
of each is different, though considerations other than liturgical rules 
would discourage an unreasonable number. The direction is liberally 
interpreted in n. 3791, which permits a statue of the Immaculate Con- 
ception and another one of Lourdes accompanied by the circumstances 
of the apparition. On the other hand, both in n. 3732 and previously 
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in n. 3723, Our Lady of the Rosary and Our Lady of Pompeii are held 
to be the same and forbidden together in the same church. 

Pictures are included in the rule (tabulas aut statuas), but one 
should examine whether culius or public veneration of the faithful is 
being given to the statues or images in question. A second and identical 
representation in a stained glass window, for example, is not forbidden, 
since it would not normally be the object of any special veneration. 


STERILITY AND INTENTION IN UsING MARRIAGE 


A married man who is certainly infertile positively excludes pro- 
creation from his intention when using his conjugal right. He argues 
that nature herself excludes it in his case, and that the common good 
is in no way injured by his intention. On the other hand, it is the 
common teaching that one may not, without sin, positively exclude the 
primary purpose of an action. Can the man’s intention be harmonized 
with this teaching? (J.) 


REPLY 


Some older writers used to require that the intention ( finis operantis) 


,Mmaust have a positive agreement with the moral object (finis operis). It 


is now commonly taught that, though this is undoubtedly more per- 
fect, there is no sin unless the finis operis primarius is positively excluded 
from the intention, in which case there is a disorder but not 
necessarily a grave one, since it is taken for granted that the action in 
itself, considered apart from the intention, is morally good. Thus, in 
eating, one is not required positively to intend the support of the 
body, though this must not be excluded from one’s intention." 

The difficulty put in the above question arises from this doctrine, 
for it would appear that sterile persons, whom the Church permits to 
marry and to use marriage, cannot conform to it except by having the 
intention of not excluding a miracle. 

It may be noted, in the first place, that the object of the marriage 
contract, as in canon 1081, §2, is actions fitted of themselves for pro- 
creation, and the common doctrine we are examining is sufficiently up- 
held if this object is not positively excluded from the intention of the 
agent. If, for the sake of argument, a married man who is infertile ex- 
cluded from his purpose, when exercising marriage rights, the inten- 
tion of performing an act fitted of its nature for generation, he would be 
doing wrong. 


1 Cf. Bouquillon, Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis, §361 ; Priimmer, Theologia Moralis, 
III, §692; De Smet, De Matrimonio, §209. 
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But, it may be urged, the man in the above question does not ex- 
clude from his intention the content of canon 1081, §2, but he does 
voluntarily exclude the end to which this action is directed, namely 
procreation, and he does so because nature has decreed him to be infer- 
tile. The answer must be, we think, that if nature has so decreed, then 
he can voluntarily neither do nor intend anything whatever about it. 
His action is per se fitted for its primary purpose which per accidens is 
unattainable. Thus Gougnard, De Matrimonio (1945), p. 149: ‘‘Matri- 
monium autem inire et eo uti possunt qui sunt steriles et senes, quia, 
quantum pendet ex eorum voluntate, primarium finem non excludunt 
et opus per se manet ordinabile ad finem suum, quamvis per accidens 
proles non sequatur.” 


EXTREME UNCTION BEFORE OPERATIONS 


Some of my colleagues maintain that Extreme Unction is always 
permissible before a serious operation, and that this is now the accep- 
ted practice. Is this correct? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 940, §1: Extrema Unctio praeberi non potest nisi fideli, qui 
post adeptum usum rationis ob infirmitatem vel senium in periculo 
mortis versetur. 

Canon 941: Quando dubitatur num infirmus usum rationis atti- 
gerit, num in periculo mortis reipsa versetur vel num mortuus sit, hoc 
sacramentum ministretur sub conditione. 

The question has been discussed before in these pages in connexion 
either with the Last Blessing or with Viaticum, but it recurs so often 
that the doctrine may profitably be repeated. If the practice exists, as 
stated in the question, and Extreme Unction is always given as a matter 
of course before serious operations, it is probably due to not keeping the 
conditions for Extreme Unction quite distinct from those justifying 
Viaticum or the Last Blessing. More often than not the conditions for 
all three coincide, and a habit of mind is formed of not distinguishing 
between them. The difference is that Viaticum and the Last Blessing 
may and should be given whenever a person is in danger of death from 
whatever cause, whether it be intrinsic, such as sickness, or extrinsic, 
such as the imminence of a serious operation, or going into battle, or 
suffering the death penalty. 

Extreme Unction, however, cannot validly be received except by 
those who are in danger of death from sickness. No doubt, it usually 
happens that a person about to undergo a serious operation is already 
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in danger of death from sickness, but this is not always and necessarily 
the case: it may be that the serious operation is for removing some 
disability or deformity which in no way threatens the person’s life at 
the moment, and it is then quite certain that Extreme Unction cannot 
validly be received. Cappello, in stating this common doctrine, adds: 
“paucis recentioribus immerito contradicentibus”.! He gives no refer- 
ences and we do not remember ever seeing the opposite view in print; 
a probable danger suffices, and in doubt Extreme Unction should be 
administered, at least conditionally. 


LiTANY OF OuR LADY: TRIPLE INVOCATION 


Apart from not gaining the indulgences, may one continue the 


practice of singing the litany with three invocations to one Ora pro 
nobis? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 934, §2: .. . indulgentiae penitus cessant ob quamlibet addi- 
tionem, detractionem vel interpolationem. 

§3. Ad indulgentiarum acquisitionem satis est orationem alternis 
cum socio recitare, aut mente eam prosequi, dum ab alio recitatur. 

S. Poenit., 21 July, 1919; A.A.S., 1920, XII, p. 18: Propositum fuit 
huic S. Tribunali sequens dubium: 

*‘Quibusdam in locis consuetudo invaluit Litanias Lauretanas sic 
cantandi ut (1) semel tantum recitetur Kyrie, eleyson (Kyrie eleyson, 
Christe eleyson, Christe audi nos, Christe exaudi nos) ; (2) invocationes 
mariales ternae conjungantur cum unico ora pro nobis (Sancta Maria, 
Sancta Dei Genitrix, Sancta Virgo Virginum, ora pro nobis); (3) 
semel tantum pariter dicatur Agnus Dei (Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata 
mundi, parce nobis, Domine, exaudi nos, Domine, miserere nobis). 

“Attento can. 934, §2, Codicis Juris Canonici, quaeritur utrum hac 
ratione fideles lucrari valeant Indulgentias Litaniis adnexas.” 

Sacra Poenitentiaria, mature consideratis expositis, respondendum 
censuit: Negative. 

Hanc autem sententiam . . . Sanctitas Sua confirmavit et insuper 
declarari jussit: praedictam consuetudinem non esse approbandam, ideoque ab 
Ordinariis prudenter curandum ut in locis ubi viget submoveatur. 

S.R.C., 2 October, 1920; A.A.S., 1920, XII, p. 548: A Sacra Rit- 
uum Congregatione expostulatum est: “‘An attento decreto Sacrae 
Poenitentiariae Apostolicae (Sectio de Indulgentiis) diei 21 iulii 1919 
circa Indulgentias Litaniis Marialibus adnexas, Litaniae Lauretanae 





1 De Extrema Unctione, §212. 
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cantari possint per trinas invocationes, respondente quartam fideli 
plebe.” 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, audito specialis Commissionis suf- 
fragio, ita respondendum censuit: “Affirmative seu Litaniae Lauretanae 
cantari possunt per trinas invocationes cum singulis respectivis ora pro 
nobis, populo quartam invocationem cum respectivo ora pro nobis 
respondente.” 

We have thought it advisable to print in full the two replies on the 
manner of reciting the Litany of Our Lady, since it is sometimes said 
that there is a contradiction between them, or that the triple invocation 
with one Ora pro nobis may be continued provided one is content to 
forego the indulgences. As is clear from the text, there is no contradic- 
tion, since in both replies we are directed to recite Ora pro nobis after 
each invocation. Apart from indult, it must be said that the triple 
invocation with one Ora pro nobis is unlawful as well as causing the loss 
of indulgences. 


610 


E. J. M. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


MARRIAGE CAUSES DURING 1945 
(A.A.S., 1946, XXXVIII, p. 213.) 


The published decisions of cases brought before the Roman Rota 
in 1945 are, with one exception deciding a conflict of rights, all con- 
cerned with marriages. Of the four cases turning on the existence of a 
diriment impediment, two were successful and two were not; there 
were three cases of amentia, of which only one was rejected. 

Vis et Metus, always prominent amongst alleged causes of nullity, 
produced twenty-six cases, twelve of which were successful. 

Impotence or non-consummation of marriage was proved in eight 

’ of the sixteen instances examined. 

Defective consent, on various headings, provided no less than thirty 
of the eighty marriage causes decided during the year: seventeen were 
successful. , 

These Rotal decisions do not represent the sum total of all eccle- 
siastical marriage causes for a year in the Catholic Church; for many 
dioceses send their cases for a second decision to another diocesan 
tribunal, and the record of these is not published. 


1 No books are mentioned in A.A.S., 1945, XX VII, as having been placed on the 
Index during that year. 
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EUCHARISTIC FAST AND MARRIAGE 
DISPENSATIONS 


The Jurist, 1946, pp. 423 and 424, prints two faculties received by 
the bishops in the United States through the Apostolic Delegate. 

(i) 17 May, 1946. No. 472-41. The Holy See, 25 March, 1946, 
granted a petition from the American hierarchy permitting them to 
dispense patients in hospitals from the Eucharistic Fast “per modum 
potus et medicinae pro infirmis in nosocomiis degentibus, durante 
tantum male affecta valetudine, remota quavis scandali vel fidelium 
admirationis occasione”’. It does not apply to priest celebrants. The 
tax due to the Sacred Congregation for the faculty is five dollars. 

(ii) 19 May, 1946. No. 153-46. The quinquennial faculties enjoyed 
by Ordinaries in the United States are extended, enabling them to 
dispense from the impediment of disparity of worship in marriages to 
be contracted with Jews. Mohammedans remain excluded from the 
episcopal faculties. The change goes into effect from 1 July, 1946. 


E. J. M. 


PIUS PP. XII 


STATIONS IN RELIGIOUS ORATORIES 
SACRA PAENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 
DE PIO EXERCITIO VIAE cRuCIs (A.A.5S., 1946, XX XVIII, p.160). 


Sacrae Paenitentiariae Apostolicae dubia quae sequuntur pro 
opportuna solutione proposita fuerunt: 

I. Utrum norma decreti d. d. 6 Augusti 1757, quo statuitur ut pro 
pio exercitio Viae Crucis, quando perturbatio excitari potest, unoquo- 
que de populo suum locum tenente, sacerdos cum duobus clericis sive 
cantoribus circumeat ac sistens in qualibet statione ibique recitans con- 
suetas preces, ceteris alternatim respondentibus, valeat tantum pro pub- 
lico Viae Crucis exercitio in ecclesia peracto vel etiam quando a religiosis 
peragitur in suis oratoriis? 

II. Utrum in circumstantiis, de quibus in decretis d. d. 27 Februarii 
1901 et 7 Maii 1902, quando scilicet in oratoriis religiosorum ob angus- 
tiam loci omnes religiosi simul a statione ad stationem sine perturbatione 
procedere nequeunt, ipsi Indulgentias pio Viae Crucis exercitio adnexas 
lucrari possint, si unus tantum religiosus vel, respective, una tantum 
religiosa circumeat et ad quamlibet stationem suetas preces praelegat, 
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ceterique suo loco manentes, inibi pro qualibet statione exurgant et 
genuflectant? 

III. Utrum in iisdem circumstantiis iam relatis pro religiosis et me- 
thodo ab ipsis servata, christifideles qui vitam communem agunt, de 
quibus in can. 929 C. I. C., Indulgentias pro pio Viae Crucis exercitio 
adnexas lucrari possint, si unus vir vel, respective, una mulier stationes 
Viae Crucis circumeat et suetas orationes recitet? 


Et Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica die 25 Ianuarii vertentis anni re- 
spondendum censuit : 


Ad I. Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. 
Ad II et III. Affirmative. 


Facta autem de praemissis relatione Ssrho D. N. Pio div. Prov. Pp. 
XII ab infrascripto Cardinali Paenitentiario Maiore in Audientia diei 
18 huius mensis, idem Ssthus Dominus resolutionem Sacrae Paeni- 
tentiariae approbavit, confirmavit et publicandam mandavit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Paenitentiariae, die 20 Martii 
1946. 

N. Card. Canaut, Paenitentiarius Maior. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Questions and Answers: The Sacraments. By the Very Rev. Canon E. J. 
Mahoney, D.D. Pp. 400. (Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 18s.) 


So many publications of dubious utility have been said to “deserve 
a place on every busy priest’s bookshelf”, that even publishers’ ‘‘puffs”’ 
are becoming chary of the phrase. And yet there is really no escaping 
it here, because this is precisely the sort of book for which the phrase 
ought originally to have been coined. It is indeed a book for which the 
busy priest has himself asked. Ever since 1931, on receipt of his CLERGY 
Review, he has been turning to that section entitled “Questions and 
Answers”, interested to see what problems are worrying his fellow 
clergy, and respectfully atteptive to the answers which Canon Mahoney 
has unfailingly supplied. Some, no doubt, appreciating the expert 
quality of the answers, will have taken the precaution of card-indexing 
them for future use; but the majority, too busy to go to such lengths, 
must have relied on their memory, only to find, when a particular case 
recurred, that they could remember the question being asked, but not 
the details of the answer. The index periodically provided by THE 
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C.Lercy Review hardly met their needs, either because their set was 
incomplete, or because they could not always track their quarry in the 
necessarily brief entries of the index, for the best of indices can be 
exasperatingly unindicative at times. What the busy priest needed, and 
in many cases specifically requested, was a classified collection of the 
questions and answers. With this present volume Canon Mahoney has 
met that request, at least as far as the sacraments are concerned. 

It is an easy book to use. The sacraments are dealt with in the order 
of the Code of Canon Law, cognate points being grouped under 
sectional headings. By turning to the Table of Contents, therefore, the 
reader can discover at a glance whether he is likely to find an answer 
to the question that interests him; and if his problem is the interpre- 
tation of a canon of the Code, he has only to consult the Code Index 
at the end of the volume to discover whether and where that canon is 
discussed. The author does not, of course, pretend to cover all the 
questions that the experience or curiosity of the clergy may raise: 
problems will continue to come up, and Canon Mahoney, we trust, 
will continue to handle them in the current issues of THE CLERGY 
REviEw; but he has made a very representative selection of the more 
common problems which, besides being a ready help to the bothered, 
should serve the needs of those who like to revise their theology and 
law in the practical way. 

It is hardly necessary for us to comment on the quality of the 
answers. Those who have attentively read Canon Mahoney’s section 
of THE CLERGY REviEw over the past fifteen years, have had constant 
occasion to admire the sureness of touch and clarity of thought with 
which he tackles even the most complicated of problems, and to wonder 
at the wealth and variety of sources and authorities which he can 
call to his aid. In these days, when periodical literature of canonical 
and moral interest falls like snow from the presses of the Catholic world, 
and even official decisions tend to pile up in drifts against every canon 
of the Code and every titulus of the Ritual, it requires dogged perse- 
verance and no little expenditure of time and money to keep track of 
what is being said and done in authoritative quarters. Somehow or 
other Canon Mahoney succeeds in doing so, and it is this fact especially 
which clinches the confidence of his readers. They rely, of course, 
primarily on his sound judgement, but, remembering that positive 
law and “commonsense” do not always tally, they feel reassured when, 
as so often happens, he can back it with chapter and verse. 

Even when there is little or no chapter or verse to quote, and he has 
to argue from general principles, his argument normally has an im- 
pressive air of soundness. Take, for example, his answer to the question 
whether the confessional faculties granted by canon 883 to navigantes 
apply also to priests travelling by air. At the time of writing, he could 
only find two authors who had tackled this unforeseen and yet prac- 
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tical problem, and they disagreed; but relying on what seemed to us 
to be a sound argument, he decided the question in the affirmative, 
at least in the case of aerial journeys over the sea. We were therefore 
interested to note that, when the question was recently discussed in 
Periodica (May 1945, p. 32), Fr. Bertrams, S.J., likewise gave an 
affirmative answer, extending it indeed to all aerial journeys, even those 
over land. 

Moreover, although Canon Mahoney is generally liberal, he is 
never rash, and his book is remarkably free from contestable state- 
ments. In fact, we have discovered no point on which we feel so sure 
of his being in the wrong, as to be prepared to contest his position in 
open conflict. If an occasional modification is required, it is more 
likely to be necessitated by passage of time than by defective know- 
ledge or argument. For example, since the answers to questions 21 and 
22 were written, a “Short Form of Profession of Faith’? which meets 
most of the objections raised by the questioner against the form pre- 
scribed in the Ordo Administrandi, has been approved by the Holy Office 
for use in England and Wales; ‘‘except in the case of educated persons, 
especially those who are well educated religiously”, for whom the 
Holy Office directs that the longer form must still be used. Indeed, the 
only blemish we can record is a few misprints, and even they are easily 
interpreted. 

The price is reasonable, as prices go nowadays, for 400 closely 
printed pages. L. L. McR. 


Daffodils under the Snow. (Cyfeillion Cymru, Apostolate of the Welsh Mis- 
sions, Liverpool. 2s. 6d.) 


MEDIAEVAL Welsh literature abounds in colourful allusions to Catholic 
faith and piety. Anyone who is acquainted with the exquisite writings of 
Iolo Goch, Tudor Aled, and especially of that gay, popular bard, 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, will not have failed to observe that these men were 
steeped in Catholic lore and that their religious faith was intensely real 
to them. The mediaeval poets reflected the age in which they lived. 
Today, Wales is a stronghold of Nonconformity, and contemporary 
Welsh writers for the most part betray a lamentable ignorance of their 
country’s glorious past. Indeed, the old religion is loftily rejected as 
something alien to the land. Hence it is pleasing to come across a vol- 
ume of essays designed expressly to promote a knowledge and love of 
Welsh Catholicism. Admittedly, these essays, by various hands, are 
somewhat uneven and varying in quality; and one contribution, we 
think, could have been prudently omitted. A delightful paper by Fr. L. 
Whatmore on the study of the Welsh saints in recent years will attract 
those readers who are seriously interested in Celtic history and archae- 
ology. The author points out that in face of many difficulties, great 
strides have been made in toponymy, and he refers to the herculean 
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efforts of the distinguished M. Joseph Loth in this particular branch of 
Celtic studies. The lives of the Celtic saints are shrouded in obscurity 
but important facts concerning them are gradually coming to light 
through the patient researches of scholars. Dom William Price, O.S.B., 
writes on Celtic monachism, and we are afforded a glimpse of some of 
the great monastic founders—St. Finian of Clonard, St. Comgall and 
St. Columbanus. Occasionally, perhaps, we wander uncertainly in the 
grey Celtic mists. A brief article from the pen of the Rev. P. Gibbons 
pilots us swiftly back into the hurly-burly of modern everyday life, and 
he makes us realize that the remote district of Pontardulais in South 
Wales bears many close resemblances to the foreign missions. 

This slim volume, it is to be hoped, will find its way into the hands of 
those who traditionally honour St. David, but who do not, as yet, appre- 
ciate the Mass. A study of these pages may encourage them to pursue 
their inquiries still further along the paths of Cymric history. A garo 
Dewi ddiofreddawg cared Efferen. OswaLp J. Murpuy. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MISEREATUR 
(THe Cirercy Review, XXV, pp. 318 and 430; XXVI, p. 493) 


“Hibernicus” writes : 

The question whether, at the ‘‘Misereatur” and similar occasions, 
the priest should face the people with his back to the altar, or whether 
it is more correct to turn only half-way towards them, was left some- 
what undecided. The rubrics justify the full turn, but custom sanctions 
the half turn. It seems to me, however, that the customary practice is 
supported by the private reply, $.R.C., 5 February, 1946; THE CLERGY 
REvIEW, X XVI, p. 493. The phrase “in partem Evangelii se retrahens” 
is not indeed the same as the rubric “vertens se ad populum in cornu 
Evangelii’”’, but the conditions of the action are exactly the same. 


Canon Mahoney replies: 

Many readers will be grateful for having their attention called to 
this point. The phrase in the private reply certainly supports the cus- 
tom of making only a half-turn. Some editions of the Benedictionale have 
a similar direction for the celebrant when putting incense into the 
thurible at Benediction: e.g. the Benedictionale edited by the Venerable 
Archdeacon M. S. McMahon (Gill & Son, 1946) reads on p. 2, “with- 
draws slightly towards the Gospel side’. 
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The appeal made, XXV, p. 431, for authorities supporting the 
full turn at the ‘‘Misereatur” has produced none. I am of the opinion 
that it may be taken as settled that the customary half-turn is correct. 


RELICS OF ST. THOMAS OF HEREFORD 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 538) 


The Right Rev. Abbot Horne, F.S.A., writes: 

A note on the paper of the Rev. James Brodrick, S.J., on St. 
Thomas of Hereford, in THe CLercy Review for October. At p. 538 
a footnote is appended which states: ‘“The only relic of the Saint now 
known to exist, is the left tibia or shin-bone, ten inches long and 
almost perfect in preservation, which . . . is at present the chief treasure 
of the sacristy of Stonyhurst College.” 

There is plenty of evidence that the head of St. Thomas was pre- 
served for a long while by the Street family of Herefordshire. A mem- 
ber of this family became a lay-brother at the English Benedictine 
Abbey at Lambspring in Hildesheim, Germany. About the year 1670, 
Brother Peter came over on holiday to see his friends, and when he 
went back he took the head of the saint with him. In 1720, Dom Benet 
Gibbon, a monk of this community, wrote a document, relating what 
Brother Peter had done, and added that the head was still at Lamb- 
spring. This document is in the archives at Downside Abbey. In Sep- 
tember 1881, the late Dom Gilbert Dolan went to Lambspring to find 
this notable relic, which, after a long search, he discovered in a cup- 
board at the back of the High Altar, at about fourteen feet from the 
ground. The then Bishop of Clifton, the Honbl. and Rt. Rev. William 
Clifford, having examined all the papers concerning the relic, gave 
leave for it to be exposed and venerated as the Head of St. Thomas of 
Hereford, and sealed it in its new reliquary, 12 January, 1890. 


MANAGERIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Commencing with the issue of January 1947, THE CLERGY 
- Review editorial contents will be increased to 72 pages. Also 

a notably larger number of copies will be printed. These 

additional copies will be used to fill the subscriptions of those at 

present on the waiting list. 

Present subscribers are asked to send renewals, when due, to THE 

Criercy Review, 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 
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